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the teachers’ institute in Wayne 
county, Mich., some things were said 
not usually said at such places. At 
all events it was very different from 
what was said once. All the speakers 
united in declaring that corporal 
punishment indicated that the teacher 
lacked in some essential quality. It is not so very long 
ago that a speaker at an institute in New York state told 
how he gave a big boy a “good dressing,” and it seemed 
to meet the approval of his entire audience. 

The big boy is no better now than he was years ago, 
but the teacher has changed. He does not rule his 
school by brute force as he once did; he rules it by force 
of character. The question is an interesting one. What 
has caused the laying aside of corporal punishment ? 
When that was advised years ago in these pages there 
was a stormy protest; they must whip or there would 
be noorder. But it was felt that the teacher could not 
put in that high claim of being a benefactor to the 
human race if he went around his school-room with a 
whip under his arm, as was done in times not so far dis- 
tant. 

That is to say, when the call comes to the teacher to 
“come up higher” he feels he must leave his whip behind 
him. The teacher has gone forward ; he feels his mis- 
sion on earth is to imitate the gentle Christ. He is a 
bearer of light, of good will. If the church is a divine 
institution the school ranks next to it. 


> 
“TI doubt very much if any great results are to be at- 


tained from a mere carpenter-shop attachment to a pub- 
lic school,” are the words of State Supt. Draper. This 
is exactly right. An “attachment” won’t do the work ; 
what is wanted is a teacher who knows how to employ 
tools suitable for each grade, in suitable exercises. And 
let it be understood there are not 100 teachers to the 
10,000 who can do this. 

A school has been lately visited where the citizens 
had got in tools and provided a carpenter to come in 
daily for an hour ; but as the carpenter was not a teacher, 
the tools lay in disorder ; in fact, the whole scene was 
unattractive, and it must be pronounced a “ fizzle.” 

A school was visited in a town where the people had 
been stirred up concerning the kindergarten. A lady 
bought “ material” and offered to furnish it free ; so one 
of the teachers got a book to learn what to do. The 
children made a few things the first year, but as the 
teacher had had no training the second year no “ma- 
terial” was called for. This was declared by some to 
Prove that the kindergarten was a failure ! 

A man with a baby on his hands and a book to study 
how to care ‘or it, would in the same way prove that 
bringing up babies was a mistake. No kindergarten 





carried on by one of Mrs. Kraus’ trained young ladies 


ever failed. 
ag) 


State Supt.Crooker (who succeeds Mr. Draper) as sup- 
erintendent of the Buffalo city schools, in his report for 
1 889-90, speaks thus concerning manual training : “ The 
success which has everywhere attended its introduction 
and use, and my desire to keep the school department of 
our city abreast of the foremost in the race for suprem- 
acy, prompts me to emphasize again the urgent need of 
the establishment of a system of manual training as a part 
of the city’s scheol service” (p. 102). “I feel compelled 
to make a few observations on this modern method of 
teaching because of my firm belief in its efficacy and its 
inestimable educational value” (p. 107). 

a) 

At the teachers’ institute of Wayne county, Mich., held 
April 7, ex-State Supt. Draper delivered an address and 
referred to manual training in these words: “ The popu- 
lar educational fad for the past decade has been man- 
ual training. I doubt very much if any great results 
are to be attained from a mere carpenter shop attached 
to a public school.” 

Mr. Draper’s address, to those who had labored to 
bring together at the institute an unusually beautiful exhi- 
bition of kindergarten work, also clay modeling, de- 
signs in drawing, a variety of paper folding, etc., all forms 
of manual work, certainly caused painful surprise, but the 
effect was not at all disheartening. If he comes another 
year there will be a still larger exhibition. The teach- 
ers have partially tried manual training, and they believe 
in it because they have tried it. 

ae) 

The attention of THe JouRNAL readers is called to 
the “Message to the School Children of the United 
States,” in our columns this week. It is the first time 
such a message was ever issued, officially, to the school 
children of the country and it is to be hoped that every 
teacher will read it to the children who are old enough 
to understand it; not in a perfunctory way, but with a 
spirit of enjoyment and appreciation of the honor to 
them, and the meaning of the occasion that called it 
forth. There can be no better way to teach patriotism 
and rouse a national pride, than to create in each child 
a feeling of responsibility as to the success of this com- 
ing celebration. There will never be a better opportu- 
dity to teach citizgnship. 

> 

The primary issue, May 7, will contain a wand-drill for 
primary children. It is designed for closing exercises 
in the primary rooms at the close of the school year. 

Teachers also may depend upon THe JourNAL fora 
Memorial Day exercise which will appear early enough 
in May to allow of sufficient time for preparation for 
Memorial Day exercise, May 30. This exercise will be 
arranged by our talented contributor, Miss Olive M. 
Long, of St. Paul, which is a sufficient guarantee for its 
excellence and adaptation to school-room needs. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


The state of Michigan has held and still holds a high 
place in its devotion to education. 1 have preserved a 
warm interest in all its movements toward better edu- 
cation. In 1859, at the earnest solicitation of State 
Supt. John M. Gregory, I assisted in conducting teach- 
ers’ institutes, finding him a most devoted and enlight- 
ened friend of education. On my way east this year 
from Chicago, instead of sleeping on the “ Vestibuled 
Limited ” of the Michigan Central Railroad through the 
state of Michigan, I determined to take a look at the 
schools in some of the important towns. 

Kalamazoo had in 1859, Daniel Putnam for its super- 
intendent ; he holds a professorship in the state normal 
school at Ypsilanti, which is at the head of educa- 
tional affairs. I found here Mrs. Lucius Gould and Miss 
Elnora Cuddeback who as “state visitors to the col- 
leges”” were inspecting the higher institutions of Kala- 
mazoo. Each of these ladies is at the head of a training 
school, one at Owosso and the other at Alma—the latter 
is known to the readers of THE JouRNAL as a skilful 
writer on educational topics. Miss Cuddeback and my- 
self visited the high school. It is housed in an ample 
building, and there was a spirit of earnest study and 
earnest teaching ; but the conception of the sphere of the 
high school is quite different in this town from that 
arrived at in Indianapolis. The latter represents the 
“advanced movement” of which Springfield, Mass., is so 
goodatype. Mr. Hartwell, the principal, a bright young 
man, gave us all needed information. The order was ex- 
cellent, the building ample, and the ventilation more than 
ordinarily good. 

Here I noted a feature afterward remarked in most of 
the cities visited—the existence of a training school for 
teachers. ‘The class consisted of ten young ladies ; Mrs. 
Stanley was the teacher. Upon inquiry I found that 
these were founded “ to save the system from wrecking,” 
as one superintendent put it. In each of the towns the 
high schools will turn out a number of young lady grad- 
uates ; these want occupation ; they seek the position 
of teacher ; the high school has fitted them academically; 
the politician on the school board “ does the rest.” So 
that in time the high school would be the means of 
wrecking the system! Fortunately there are some in- 
telligent persons who demand the appointment of normal 
graduates as principals of departments and this helps 
greatly. The training school takes the young lady 
graduates and gives them some preparation for the 
office of teacher. 

A considerable inquiry concerning the various training 
schools shows that some run in very narrow grooves ; 
others again move on broad lines. One will employ a 
book and hear recitations, send the students out as 
“cadets.” Others treat education as a study to be 
handled as physics is by the very skilful teacher; the 
student-teacher begins on an outline course on the his- 
tory, principles,methods,and civics of education; goes out 
to make notes in class-rooms; returns to be questioned and 
to read up. In the course of a year, he has had a founda- 
tion for a scientific knowledge of teaching. I do not 
mean to say that I found this latter plan in full opera- 
tion in any city ; I found some aiming, however, to reach 
such an ideal. It would seem that the graduates of the 
average high school ought to make the best kind of 
material for a training school of the right sort. 

Perhaps I may as well present the coffclusions I reached 
concerning training teachers and city superintendents, 
after considerable observation and conversation. It is 
this—the timber for both of them is scarce; I mean 
those of that kind for which a demand is beginning to 
spring up. The city superintendent until ten years since 
(or less) was in his office for an hour a day, doing official 
business. He attended examinations, closing exercises, 
etc. For this he drew a small salary; the rest of the 
time he was a lawyer, doctor, or politician. The “new 


movement " has set teachers to thinking and to teaching 
on higher planes, and in many cities there is an inquiry for 
superintendents who understand education—who can 
inaugurate manual training and kindergarten, and dis- 
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cuss pedagogics with the teachers in a helpful manner. 
Members of school boards put questions like these point 
blank : “ Are our schools upto the mark? Does our sup- 
erintendent understand his business?” I recall the case 
of an eminent lawyer on a school board who said he and 
his wife had procured books on the science of educa- 
tion and the kindergarten, and had been reading them 
with great interest. 

Leaving Kalamazoo, I visited Lansing. State Supt. 
Fitch was absent, but I was courteously received by his 
deputy, Hugh Brown. This young man has excellent 
views of education ; he showed me a plan of a course of 
study for teachers (those holding the third, second, and 
first grade certificates) to be carried forward at insti- 
tutes. If a good course is planned, if good men can be 
found as conductors, a revolution will be effected. But 
those two difficulties are serious ones. In my judgment 
the course of study should be parallel with that pursued 
in the normal school, the conductors, in some way, form- 
ing parts of the normal faculty, so that when the course is 
finished the teacher may have a diploma good for life, 
equal to that issued by the normal school. 

From Lansing, I visited East Saginaw, where Mr. C, 
N. Kendall is superintendent ; he is a graduate of Ham- 
ilton college which has sent out a large number of suc- 
cessful teachers. A kindergarten has just been estab- 
lished, the intention being to provide in time kinder- 
garten instruction for all the children of the city. 

Theré is a good deal of laboratory work done ir the 
high school. The students of this school have raised a 
fund to aid those desiring to attend the university, and 
have actually thus sent two pufils. A beginning has been 
made of a pedagogical library. 

In West Saginaw, Mr. E. C. Thompson is superintend- 
ent. His office in the high school building is a very 
pleasant one; in fact, the aspect of all the buildings 
shows that the people are very willing to expend money 
for school purposes. The more I saw, the more I re- 
gretted I could make only a flying visit here. 

In Bay City, Mr. J. W. Smith is superintendent. He is 
confident that this town is going to take a leading posi- 
tion educationally. A new high school building is 
planned ; manual training and the kindergarten are al- 
ready parts of the system. 

In Owosso (where I spent 1858-9-60 while in the in- 
stitute work referred to), I found Mrs. Lucius Gould 
carrying forward a very important private training 
school; her influence is felt over the entire county of 
Shiawassee. Every citizen attested her devotion and 
ability. 

On arriving at Ypsilanti, 1 found the schools sus- 
pended (it is a Michigan custom to have a week’s vaca- 
tion at Easter). Pres. Sill showed me through the im- 
mense buildings devoted to the normal school. It is, I 
think the largest normal school in this county, there 
being about 700 pupils; it has enjoyed an excellent rep- 
utation. On the walls of the reception-room, were por- 
traits of Presidents Welch and Estabrook. The former, as 
author of a valuable work on psychology, “ while dead yet 
speaketh.” 

The schools of Detroit were also having a vacation. 
Several of the school buildings were inspected ; the 
newer and better architecture is being adopted. In one 
thing the school-buildings of the West excel—in ventila- 
tion. They use the Rutan system; the warm air is 
admitted at the middle of one side, and the vitiated air 
is taken out all around the base. This is drawn into a 
central shaft that is heated ; so that the atmosphere in 
no building that I visited had that offensive smell I so 
often notice in our Eastern schools that depend on the 
windows for fresh air. ; 

The “ Business University,” with about 1,000 pupils 
in a fine building, was in session; it is in a flourishing 
condition. This is the successor of one of the links of a 
chain of commercial schools established in 1850. _ Prof. 
Spencer is a son of the founder of the “ Spencerian Sys- 
tem” of penmanship. This man really did in penmanship 
what Edison has done in electricity ; his name should be 
held in the highest esteem by American teachers. 


Detroit. A. M. K. 
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Science in the Common School. 
By ARTHUR A. UpHam, Whitewater, Wis. 


Several years ago in the city of Worcester, Mass., 
there was an electrical exhibition at Bigelow’s Garden. 
In this exhibition was a track about one hundred feet 
long on which was a street car propelled by electricity. 
To many people this seemed a foolish thing, a chimera. 
People had begun to believe in the electric light, when 
very great expense was no objection, but even those who 
had studied electricity thought that horses and dummies 
and cables were what we must depend upon to drag our 
street cars. Vow we all believe there is to be an elec- 
tric road between St. Louis and Chicago on which trains 
will run a hundred miles an hour. The people said 
afew years ago that drawing could not and would not 
be taught in all the schools. But it is a poor school to- 
day that doesn’t have some branch of drawing taught in 
it. In like manner we have seen come into the common 
schools algebra, physiology, and physical training. 

These examples show that this is a progressive age, 
and wants to be, and will be. We are bound to look for- 
ward ; and not backward ; upward, and not downward. 

We want one thing more. We want elementary science, 
other than physiology in the common school. Weare sur- 
rounded by the results of science. The school must 
teach the child to understand the things about him. He 
must be taught the simple facts and laws about fluids, 
that he may comprehend the water-works. He must be 
taught, a little about heat, that he may understand the 
heating apparatus which he may be obliged to manage. 
He must be taught enough about electricity to under- 
derstand a dynamo, a motor, the electric light, and the 
telephone. He certainly must be taught enough about 
it to know that electricity 1s not a “coming force” 
which can be had for nothing, any more than steam is a 
force that can be obtained without the expenditure of 
the energy of coal or wood. In short, the rudiments of 
science are much more important to-day to everyone 
than was three-fourths of the arithmetic to the pupils of 
fifty or twenty-five years ago, and I might add without 
fear of contradiction, that the science is more import- 
ant than half of the arithmetic that is now taught. 


- 
Manual Training. 


Do TEACHERS DESIRE AN ELEMENTARY COURSE? 


As the series of “Ten Lessons in Manual Training,” 
which have appeared in THE JOURNAL during the last 
year, by Geo. B. Kilbon, approach completion, the ques- 
tion as to the best means of rendering still farther 
assistance in this subject to the teachers of the country 
presents itself to the editors. 

The present series of manual training lessons are de- 
signed for the higher grades of grammar and high school 
work, where separate rooms can be had for the work and 
all necessary mechanical apparatus provided for carrying 
out the instructions so concisely and clearly given by 
Mr. Kilbon. As such, this course of instruction has re- 
ceived marked attention and been most helpful to school 
authorities who are planning for the organization of a 
scheme of manual training on a complete scale. Solici- 
tations for copies of THe JOURNAL containing these 
“Lessons” have been received from all parts of the 
country and also from Japan, where this course has been 
especially noted. 

But as THE JouRNAL work for another school year 
begins to outline itself, the conviction takes shape that 
there are a great proportion of teachers—both men and 
women—who are needing assistance in manual training 
work, that do not find it in any elaborately planned course. 
Such work is like asking a would-be musician to play a 
symphony while yet scarcely equal to scale practice. 

Manual training is in the air. It has come to stay. 
Every year sees it spreading into large and even small 
towns, as well as cities, and coming to be regarded asa 
necessary part of the schoolcurriculum. What shall the 
teachers do who know nothing of it and who see no 
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opportunity to learn, with little leisu: e and small salaries ? 
Intelligent school boards are liable at any time to intro- 
duce it into the school course, and the teacher who knows 
nothing of the work, will find himself in an unenviable 
position—compelled to make bricks without straw or 
leave the field. There is still another class of teachers 
who read educational literature, and keep abreast of the 
times generally who are convinced of the benefit of this 
work and long to begin it on eversosmallascale. The 
boys and girls would welcome it with delight; but 
where is the knowledge, the money, the means and the 
information to come from? ‘This is just the class of 
teachers which THE JOURNAL desires to assist. With this 
intention, the following plan is suggested, and it is left 
wholly with the teachers whether it is carried out and 
becomes of practical use to them in school-work. 

Mr. Kilbon, of Springfield, Mass. (the writer of the 
present series), realizing the needs of untrained 
teachers in this subject, and appreciating the infinite 
possibilities of the jack-knife, in the hands of whittling- 
loving children, has prepared a small book, “ Knife- 
Work in the School-Room” (Milton Bradley Co.) to 
meet the wants of teachers and of the children of the 
lower grades who must do their work in the school-room 
seats, in a limited amount of time. This work is prepared 
with great simplicity, with every operation minutely de- 
tailed, and yet designed to produce strong, accurate 
work. The cost of equipment is small—only $1.25 for 
each pupil,—and the cost of material for the first year’s 
work but 50cents,making a total expense of $1.75 for each 
pupil for one year, or $21 for aclass of twelve pupils, and 
allowing of one lesson a week in the ordinary school- 
room. This work has been practically tested in the 
lower grades of the Springfield schools at the request of 
teachers and pupils with acknowledged success. THE 
JouRNAL, believing that this book, with the small outlay 
of equipment required, to be well adapted to the needs 
of untrained teachers, has solicited Mr. Kilbon to pre- 
pare another series of “Lessons” for THE JOURNAL of 
1892-93, upon this basis. To the end that teachers 
may have an opportunity to become masters of the work 
before attempting it in the school-room, a correspond- 
ence class is proposed in addition to THE JOURNAL les- 
sons, by which teachers can do the work and have it 
personally criticised by a competent teacher. 

Miss Kilbon, of Springfield, an accomplished teacher 
and enthusiast in the work, has consented to undertake 
the correspondence school. This lady has demon- 
strated her ability to prepare teachers by a successful 
course of instruction with the public school teachers of 
Springfield. 

All teachers who are sufficiently interested to take 
advantage of this rare opportunity to acquire instruc- 
tion by first doing the work at their own fireside will 
receive all needed information as to manner of corres- 
pondence and tuition by addressing Miss Caroline E. 
Kilbon, 41 Orleans street, Springfield, Mass., and giving 
replies to the following question : 

Do you wish to join a correspondence class in Knife- 
work on these conditions ? 

1. The text-book to be used to the the one published 
by Milton Bradley Co. 

2. A promise to work two hours per week, or enough 
to keep up with the class as THE JouRNAL articles direct. 

3. When you have made a problem as well as you can, 
it is to be sent to Miss Kilbon for criticism. The expense 
of sending finished problems by mail will be slight, as the 
entire work of the first year of the course, or fifth grade, 
weighs less than one pound. 

This work can all be done with the text-book, tools, 
and materials above mentioned, and a bench or table 
which can be improvised from any small, rough box, 
twenty inches high obtained of any grocer or dry goods 
dealer. The question of continuing through the entire 
four years’ course laid down in the text-book, can be con- 
sidered by each student after completing the work of the 
first year or fifth grade. The members of this class can 
easily cover nearly all the ground of the first and second 
year of the course between Sept. 1, 1892, and July 1 
1893. 
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An expression of opinion from the teachers is earn- 
estly desired in this matter. The letters received by 
Miss Kilbon, and at this office, will indicate whether a 
sufficient number of teachers are interested to warrant 
the course of elementary training which is hereby pro- 
posed for another year in these columns. 


im 
The School Room. 


ApRIL 23.— EARTH AND SELF, 
APRIL 30.—NUMBER AND PEOPLE. 
May 7.—PRIMary. 

May 14.—Doinc anp Etuics, 





Special Ear Culture. 


By ANNIE L. WEIR, Norwich, Ct. 


To make the organ of hearing of greater practical value by 
special study might possibly demand the creation of a separate 
and definite science, but without taking so advanced a step as this, 
lessons having such end in view might be introduced among other 
exercises, to the pleasure and improvement of both pupil and 
teacher. 

Apprehension of sounds is the first indication of human intelli- 
gence, and we begin in infancy to bring forward the sense of hear- 
ing, by jingles, rattles, singing, and laughter, seeking to es- 
tablish a correspondence between the ear of a very young child 
and the material world to it as yet unknown. A child’s delight in 
sounds is apparent from its efforts to reproduce them ; noise is a 
tonic to the healthy boy’s brain and instead of being checked, to 
silence his desires should be allowed opportunities for full play and 
generous exercise. Any sense is benefited by training; who is to 
limit the knowledge which may be made known to us, when the 
ear has been subjected to special training? Natural gift has 
much to do with the acquisition of a delicate, perceptive ear, in the 
first place, and environment without doubt is a factor worth con- 
sideration ; for the country boy has advantages superior to his city 
cousin. Never subjected to the continuous rush and roar of the 
city’s conflicting noises, the ear of the country boy has the acute- 
ness of health, and masters the alphabet of sounds from indi- 
vidual characteristics ; the silence which belongs to country dis- 
tricts allows for the sharp accentuation of whatever breaks into it, 
as a shadow is more sharply defined upon smooth sand, bald flat 
rock, or stone. The boy, in town, has the natural disadvantage of 
an atmosphere ever vibrating with sharp discords; special and 
delicate sounds lose in a degree their intrinsic qualities. The fol- 
lowing are illustrations of ear-training acquired through the ab- 
sence of sight. 

Dr. Darwin has related of the late blind Justice Fielding, that 
* he walked for the first time into my room, and after speaking a 
few words, said: ‘This room is about twenty-four feet long, 
eighteen wide, and twelve high,’ all of which he perceived by the 
ear with great accuracy.” 

Not long 2ego, we asked Messrs. Brown & Co. to send us a 
piano-tuner. In the course of the afternoon, one of the family was 
much perplexed at the peculiar behavior of some person ap- 

roaching the house, which stood at the end of the street, facing 
it, and with a few trees at one side, and partiy in front; snow was 
lying quite deep where it had drifted under the branches ; the per- 
son approached by the pavement to within eight or ten rods, then 
stopped, stood motionless for a few seconds, then plunged out 
into the snow, on his left, till he reached the nearest tree ; this he 
struck several times with his cane then turned with his face 
towards the house, plunged through the snow and soon reached 
the steps. It was the piano-tuner and he was blind. He after- 
ward explained to us his apparent “ madness” of action. After 
passing the house next to ours he judged there was an open space 
before him ; by listening, a slight wind revealed proximity of trees, 
and after striking one, he detected reverberations of sound from 
the walls of the house, and by repeating the strokes the position 
of the house was fully established. 

The ear has an important place among the senses, and should 
be given special opportunities for development. A trained ear 
might unseal to the common mind some of those delicate wonders 
of nature, so far but faintly conjectured or imagined ; the purity of 
coins, of glass, and some metals is already determined by the ear, 
in daily experience, and the possibilities which may open up tothe 
knowledge of a trained ear, in the thousand and one interests of 
modern invention, are worth the consideration of those who have 
at heart, the advancement and development of all the human fac- 
ulties. In ear culture practical work might be undertaken in ways 
here outlined or suggested for teachers in primary departments. 

In the first place let the teacher test the hearing of every pupil 
under her charge; a great deal of “dullness” and “stupidity” 
might be traced to imperfect hearing. This can be done by simple 
experiment ; such as sending a child to speak in low tone from a 
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corner or farther side of the room, and finding out how many chil- 
dren furthest away have heard what has been said. Next reverse 
the speaker’s position to test others. Other ways may suggest 
themselves to most teachers, who should remember that the initial 
point to be established before any oral instruction is given, is, who 
can hear perfectly, and who cannot ; children with imperfect hear- 
ing, should be treated by a specialist, as the hardening of the or- 
gan may become irremediable. A teacher’s suggestion to the 
parent often has great weight. Children should be kept alert, 
notice and explain the origin and quality of sounds. A few 
minutes in the early part of the day, or directly after recess when 
the mind is refreshed by bodily exercise, are the best times for this. 
Have the children show the difference between sharp trebles and 
low tones of voice, the cry of fear and the exclamation of surprise 
and pleasure. Test the sounds of footsteps on street, or hall, or 
stair ; whether rapid or slow, heavy or light ; by young or old per- 
son. Then begin to estimate distances. Let one child be placed 
invisible to the others, and after speaking let the others guess on 
which side of the room, or how far distant, he stands. Listen to 
street noises—the rumble of carriage, whistle of engine or boat, 
street-car bells, show in which direction the car is passing; note 
the bark of dog, the striking of town clock and get some idea of 
their distance ; find where beams in the partition wall are located, 
by striking with hands. As far as possible investigate all unusual 
sounds ; leave nothing to the imagination. Children need facts and 
their proof; their capacity for asking questions evidences this. The 
terror and fear from which many children suffer is owing in great 
measure to the unknown source of unfamiliar sounds. 

Pupils in music, elocution, and other branches of study, will be 
greatly aided in their introduction to them if previously disciplined 
by primary ear culture, the purpose of which is to arrest and con- 
centrate the attention and cultivate individual judgment and the 
development of the reasoning faculty in every child. Indirectly 
much aid would result to the teacher from such training ; dreamy 
temperaments among the children would be aroused to animation, 
and the child who is incessantly distracted by other scholars 
would acquire a habit of concentration, while all children, from 
understanding the difference, would gradually learn to modulate 
their tone of voice, and to speak without coarseness, whining, or 
affectation. This latter point is of no small value, for teachers as 
well as parents are responsible for the “nasal twang” charac- 
teristic of many men and women in various sections of the coun- 
try. 
It would be a good plan for each child during a five minutes’ 
stillness to observe what sounds he can hear, and then each in 
turn relate them aloud; older children could write down what is 
heard. There is no place absolutely devoid of sound; as the eye 
perceives but a very small portion of what is visible, so the ear 
takes note of but a part only of the sounds with which the uni-- 
verse is filled ; but patience and attention reveal wonders. 

Special ear culture will suggest itself without further enu- 
meration, establishing its value and calling for its development 
into a systematic study. But very much will depend on the 
teacher and her suggestive ability. She will need metals, wood, 
liquids, solids, cut glass, coins, etc., etc., for experiment and illus- 
tration, unconsciously the while leading her pupils into a wide 
field of investigation, one which will make the world better by a 
higher grade of intelligence. 


¥ 


American Forest Trees. 


Between the eastern margin of the Pacific forest and the west- 
ern border of the Appalachian timbered country, occupying i 
general the western half of the Mississippi valley, and much of 
the Cordilleran district where the waters drain to the Pacific 
ocean, we find a vast territory where the forests are very scant 
or entirely wanting. Here and there in the Rocky mountains, in 
places where from the position of the elevations in relation to the 
winds there is more rainfall, we have considerable areas of wood, 
and almost everywhere along the streams there is a narrow belt 
of thin forests in the naturally irrigated lands. It-seems likely 
that when this continent was first occupied by man a large part 
of this unwooded area was forest-clad. It was a common habit 
with our aborigines to set fire to the undergrowth in order that 
after the conflagration the fresh growth of vegetation might af- 
ford good pasturage for the deer and buffalo. In this way the 
young forest trees were killed so that when the larger plants of 
the species perished from old age, there were none to succe 
them. 

Unfortunately the habit of burning the woods is common with 
civilized men as well as with savages, and much of this destruc- 
tion by fire has taken place since the country was settled by the 
whites. A more extended and deliberate destruction of the woods, 
particularly those of the Appalachian forests, has necessarily been 
brought about in order to secure tilled fields. Probably about 
three hundred thousand square miles of what was dense wood- 
land three hundred years ago is now tilled land. 

Certain American forest trees, and other woodland plants not 
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noted in the preceding description, deserve especial mention. In the 
tropical portion of the continent several species of palms are toler- 
ably abundant, particularly near the shore. Some of these species 
are native, but others have been brought to this country from South 
America and the Old World. Only one important group of 
palms, the palmettos, naturally dwell within the United States. 
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PALMETTO, FLORIDA. 


These palmettos, of which the larger varieties attain the height of 
thirty feet, are abundant in Florida, and occur along the Atlantic 
coast as far north as the southeastern corner of North Carolina. 
This variety of palm is often called the cabbage tree, for the rea- 
son that the large unopen bud at the top of the stem somewhat 
resembles that vegetable and is often cooked for food.—From 
Shaler’s Story of Our Continent, by permission of Ginn & Co. 
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Patriotism in our Schools. 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


By MABEI. HILL, St. Mary’s School, Concord, N. H. 


If it be true, as is stated by best authorities, that the free com- 
mon school system of this country be the greatest single power in 
the process which is producing a new American race ; if, by means 
of a good common English education, the children of all nationali- 
ties are being united into one people ; then no part of the world’s 
history should be taught with greater interest, or more profound 
study, than that of our own government, the history of the United 
States. ‘There should be infused into the hearts and minds of 
our boys and girls a noble patriotism, a love of country that shall 
tell in the near future, the outcome of which shall speak for itself 
in better citizenship and by more inteligent political economy. 

And the keenly alive teacher must above ail things feel, and 
make the pupil, feel that to-day’s events make yesterday’s history. 
The events that are occurring this very hour, and their import- 
ance, ought to be so explained in the school-room that a charac- 
ter shall be formed which shall be able to cope-with the demands 
of our progressive government when the pupil meets them later in 
his career. 
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What great and emphatic need there is that each man and 
woman who attempts to teach the history of this nineteenth cen- 
tury should be an intelligent and high-minded enthusiast; one who 
feels it a privilege, as well as a duty, to urge forward a patriotism 
that can only be born of a thorough knowledge of the facts and 
duties of our civil life ! 

The methods of investigation and the systems followed in most 
of our schools have been so clearly discussed that I will not sug- 
gest any plan for the teaching of United States history, but I will 
suggest outside means which have proved successful in my own 
class-roum, and which have a tendency to further the interest and 
therefore the enthusiasm of the pupil. 

I. Talk, discuss, debate in the recitation, allowing much anec- 
dote and incident, even if it be of a trivial character, to be used by 
the children, provided it is the product of their own research. And 
in connection with present history teach the pupil to read the 
daily newspaper, freely and intelligently talking of such matters as 
will enlighten the class regarding the issues of the hour. 

Il. Let there he an invigorating atmosphere of hero-worship ; 
if only for the sake of introducing the great personalities that 
mark the epochs in our country’s story. 

III. Permit the student’s own inclination to lead you, to decide 
what line of research his outside reading shall take. 

IV. Request the pupils to make out contemporaneous charts ; 
or sets of important questions, which may be exchanged in the 
class, to be answered. 

V. Oftentimes play the game of “twenty questions,” or, if the 
class be large enough, make it “clumps.” The quick thinking 
and quick questioning sharpen the mind and the game proves a 
success from the first; varying the monotony of the daily routine, 
as well as being a most excellent means of looking into the details 
of areview. 

VI. Let each pupil always be committing to memory some of 
the stirring poems that refer to our past history. As the class pro- 
gresses, these verses may be recited in the recitation and the 
patriotic spirit of the poet will arouse a like feeling in the youth- 
ful orator. 

VII. Start the making of linen scrap-books in the school-room. 
It is a simple matter to collect old pictorial papers and magazines, 
out of which may be cut the pictures of famous buildings, noted 
processions, and great men; these soon become familiar sights 
and faces to the children who handle them constantly. 

VIII. An afternoon, or evening possibly, of historical tableaux 
gives a most delightful break into the writer's work. 

IX. One of the pleasantest features of my own class work has 
been wrought by inviting a state-hero, or town veteran, to visit the 
reception and talk “ war-days.” The pupils have not only lis- 
tened with wide-opened eyes to the story of a battle, but they 
have plied the narrator with questions about the many techni- 
nalities of warfare, and the life off duty. 

X. And I have enjoyed yet another means in my Civil war 
class work that has a peculiar charm to me: Singing the beauti- 
ful old war-songs, the ballads that rang out before the evening 
camp fires or swelled upon the wind as “they rallied from the 
hillside” or “ gathered from the plain, shouting the battle cry of 
freedom.” ; 


¥ » 
Plant Life. VII. 


By MARA L, Pratt, Author of Fairyland of Flowers, Little 
Flower Folks, etc. 


The class is now ready for the parts of the flower itself. 
Ovary 

Calyx (and sepals) 

Corolla (and petals) 

Stamens (filament and anthers) 
Pistil (style and stigma) 

Pollen 


Parts of Flower 


Among the early flowers are the dicentra (the child’s “ heart 
flower,” as he calls it) and the lady’s-slipper, the very peculiar 
corollas of which make them of particular interest to the pupil. 
Children like the curious. 

By and by some warm day every teacher who has taught one 
year even, knows there will come an afternoon when every child 
will be possessed to play with those heart flowers when he should 
(?) be listening to his spelling lesson. How the child’s fingers will 
ache to pull off those little spurred sepals (that make such beauti- 
ful rabbits, ears and all), and stand up the funny little man in his 
shirt-sleeves ; or pull off those two petals and make a pair of tongs 
of them. 

O, the dicentra and its sister are the delight of the child's heart ! 
So make a virtue of necessity, teachers, and pretend to be de- 
lighted to see these spring visitors to the school-room. Explain 
them to the children; show them how odd they are; let the chil- 
dren handle them all they want to—your spelling lesson will-go 
all the more smoothly, when its time comes, to pay for the little 
digression. The lady’s-slipper, too, is always a source of great 
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amusement, I have found to children. To think that that funny 
bag 1s really just one petal. Surely Mother Nature is up to pranks 
quite equal to Jack Frost’s own. Even the violet is a /2¢t/e odd 
in its corolla. And when the columbine comes, it is a genuine 
puzzle to try to find the calyx! 

But we are ready now for the tracing lesson. This time let it 
be a good, generous-sized one! A whole plant-root, stem, leaves, 
flowers and.all ! 





1. Pistil with style and stigma. 2. Stamen with filament andanthers. 3. Cor- 
olla of petals. 4. Calyx of sepals. 5. Ovary (house in which the germ lies 
asleep). 6. Bract. 7. Stipule. 8. Tendril. 9. Seed leaves (cotyledons). 10. 

oot. 


(Note. In III. of the “Plant Lesson” series (March 26) the topics were 
wrongly povaages.) 
They should have read: — 
Di-cotyledons. 
. Stems with pith. 
. Leaves netted-veined. 
. Flowers in 4’s or 5's. 
Mono-cotyledons. 


wna 


. Stems in threads. 
. Parallel-veined leaves. 
. Flowers in 3's or 6’s. 


ne 


on 
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Shall a Teacher Sit While Teaching? 


By K. L. B. 
“Chairs in a school-room are for ornament as far as the teacher 
is concerned.” ‘The fascinating blond superintendent hurls this 


thunderbolt at the county convention, then goes on serenely de- 
tailing the qualities of ‘‘ The Model Teacher.” 

Some of his brothers grin approval. A proportion of the com- 
mon crowd toss their heads delightedly. The greater number 
look surprised—yes, distressed—while the bad boy in the gallery 
chuckles audibly. Shall a teacher ever sit while teaching ? 

Miss De Nerve flits into school in the morning, and until the last 
gun is fired is one bundle of animated springs. She is “all 
over” that room at once. The smallest child in the front row is 
rescued from a bog of difficulty one instant. The next, Jimmy 
Brown in the back row becomes conscious that she has borne 
down upon him. His cherished jewsharp that he was enjoying 
under his desk has disappeared. 

But lo! Miss De Nerve is in the farther corner. 

One moment she is by the door, She flits up and down the 
aisles. The dressing-room holds her for asecond. She paces 
the length of the space before her platform while giving out dic- 
tation or questions in geography and history. Her children start 
a little when she rushes by, though they are used to it. They can- 
not stand quietly to recite or work at the board. It is a restless, 
fidgety school and the pupils are tired out long before four o'clock. 
Occasionally a child complains that he cannot study—has no 
chance to. 

Miss Ready is a quiet, controlled body and has a quiet school. 
She does not often leave her position at the front. Her pupils 
come to her. She never sits; she zs always there. 
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A sense of awe frequently steals over the class. Like an ever 
present fate she stands, and one cannot escape that eye. She is 
always leading, always directing—nobly often, but always a solitary 
figure. The “Come let us live wzth our children” has no place 
in her conscious plans, 

Miss Conscientious stands-all day because she is told it is 
proper. Of course she aches from head to foot, long before dis- 
missal. She often consults a physician who invariably suggests a 
reform. But she never takes it. ‘Chairs in a school-room are 
for ornament, as far as the teacher is concerned.” On the other 
hand, there are teachers who seem glued to their chairs, and a 
lazy, listless school is the result. What is the truth in the mat- 


ter? 

Ys it not to gain and hold the attention so that no one will think 
what your position is ? 

The standing position is in itself an assistance and for some 
exercises cannot be avoided. Physical exercises, writing, drawing, 
certain lines of experiment, and any teaching that requires black- 
board work must necessitate standing. 

It is well, however, that teachers, notwithstanding the blond 
superintendent, should sit every possible opportunity. It may be 
more difficult to hold the attention a¢ first ; yet who has not ob- 
served the almost perfect attention of the kindergarten, where the 
teacher invariably sz¢s while developing a lesson? The best work 
we have ever seen in any school was done by a teacher who did 
not leave her chair during a lesson in number remarkable for its 
strength and briskness. She had every eye, the whole and undi- 
vided attention. There was not one waver, one sign of flagging, 
from beginning to end. We asked her about it. 

“I had to do it,” she said frankly. “1 could not teach if I did 
not alternate my standing and sitting. It was a physical neces- 
sity. Of course I could lose all the attention if I were not careful. 
I saw that, so I did not rest until I could hold it as well in one as 
another position. 

How dol do it? Can’t tell you, but anyone who tries will find 
out. A good deal of will-power, careful preparation, calmness. a 
sense of being with the children. “O! I can’t tell you. Try it.” 
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A Bit of Out-door Science. 


By Pror. M. H. PADDOCK, Jersey City, N. J. 


Out-door studies may be as absorbing as out-door sports. 

There is health and invigoration in the climbing of hills. There 
is recreation in the roaming of forests, and there is delight in lis- 
tening to the beat of the waves upon the shore. 

With these is ennobling mental exercise and the satisfaction of 
knowledge acquired. The thoughtful observer has reached a 
plane not before attained, and by steps all his own. He has 
learned to read from the great book of nature. His language has 
become to him intelligible and unmistakable. 

In itself the study is fascinating in the highest degree; no in- 
door poring over dull tasks in stifling atmosphere. Where the 
child delights to be, in the free open air, we read the lessons of 
the day. 

We might appoint a Saturday for our interrogation of nature. 
To the child what aggravating economy of school-book days is 
this. We will, however, be more generous to youthful impulses 
and select an ordinary school-day. The research will be all the 
more appreciated if it bring vacation with study. 

Our field shall be even within a city, and Jersey City the one 
whose geology shall afford the lessons we seek. 

At a quarter of nine o'clock is the appointed time. Not one is 
missing at the designated hour. Here they come from east and 
west, from north and south. Nor are their lunch baskets with 
dainty store forgotten. 

We are on the brow of a hill, a long abrupt ridge of trap-rock, 
extending northerly through Hudson county, and forming the 
heights of newer Jersey City. 

The prospect before us to the east is a broad panorama com- 
prising localities of interest, historically as well as geologically. 

In the foreground, extending down to the water’s edge, lies 
lower Jersey City, with Hoboken at the north, and Staten Island 
across the water at the south, the munificent purchase of the far- 
seeing Michael Pauw who, while Nieuw Amsterdam was but a 
trading post for furs, pre-empted a magnificent domain. His name 
in Pavonia, Paulus Hook, and Communipaw is all that is left of 
this Dutchman’s ambitious dream. 

Beyond is the broad and deep estuary of the Hudson, and far- 
ther on is Manhattan Island, with its thronging population and 
busy marts, known to the world as New York city. 

Southward is the commodious harbor of New York bay. The 
river is filled with shipping ; various craft dart hither and thither. 
In the distance are the Battery, Liberty Island, Governor's Island, 
Brooklyn, and far away are the Narrows separating Staten from 
Long Island. 

History and geology combine to excite our interest and we 
know not to which to yield the hour. It requires an effort of the 
imagination, but still only an effort, to sweep shipping, ware- 
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houses, and tall spires from existence; to clothe again the hill- 
sides and lowlands (and swamps) on both sides of the river with 
their primeval vegetation ; to see again the Ha/f Moon standing 
slowly up the bay. Again the quaint little Dutch caravel cau- 
tiously makes its way up the river, and again the banks swarm 
with curious though timid Indians. Their canoes venture near 
for barter or other friendly intent. 

This we agree is not geology ; it is out-door history. How easy 
the transition from geology (and geography) to history and the 
reverse ! 

While all sections of country in one way or another furnish in- 
teresting geological features, this portion is doubly interesting 
in the opposite phases of geological work which are here pre- 
sented. This long trap-ridge of which we have spoken is the 
product of igneous agencies and points to a time of earthquakes, 
fractures, faults, and a pouring forth of the fiery molten material, 
which, cooling, formed these hills. 

But over these igneous rocks, in drift, bowlders, and scratches 
upon the upper surfaces of the rock, are the evidences of a subse- 
quent glaciai period when the climate of Greenland extended 
down to and included the state of New Jersey. When, in fact, a 
perennial impenetrable Arctic ice sheet, 1000 to 1 500 feet thick, lay 
upon this whole country. 

This is an astonishing thing to believe, but the evidences are 
conclusive. It is some of these evidences that we are to study to- 
day. Our artist is with us and by the aid of the camera we are 
able to reproduce what our eyes beheld. 


Y 


We are facing the east, just at the edge of the bluff. ‘At the 
right is the Pennsylvania railroad cut. A round-house of that 
company with New York beyond the river is seen in the distance. 
The cut shows the edge of the freshly broken trap-rock. In the 
work of excavating the cut, the loose earth was removed from the 
top of the rock. This upper surface of the trap has been but a 
few years exposed to the air. 

Now examine it closely. You notice first its smoothed appear- 
ance. It has a worn and rubbed look. There are no sharp cor- 
ners. See how rounded the corners are, especially toward the 
north (left). 

This kind of rock is often used as paving-blocks for streets. 
After the upper ends of the ee yee have been ground for 
a time, struck by the hoofs of horses, and especially by the heavy 
wheels of carts, they have precisely the same smoothed and 
rounded appearance. Over on the other side of the cut we see 
the same rounded surfaces. 

Now wherever this rock has been exposed for centuries to the 
atmosphere, it loses this worn and polished aspect. It becomes 
weathered, decayed, and fu!l of holes. But wherever the rock has 
not been exposed, on removing the earthy covering, we find in all 
this section the same smoothed aspect of the hard rock on its 
upper surfaces. Since the agency which smoothed and polished 
the rock was upon it, it has been unchanged, protected by its 
earthy mantle. 

On all vertical sides it may have a splintery appearance, but 
not these rubbed and polished surfaces. And we notice, further, 
that these appearances abound on the northern sides of all pro- 
nang portions, but are absent or only slight on the southern 
sides. 

_ Now, secondly, examine again more closely. Notice those 
ridges and grooves running southeast and northwest across the 
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rock. There are some heavy cracks extending down into the 
rock. These deep cracks are joints or fractures probably pro- 
duced in the cooling of the igneous rock from its original molten 
condition, and they happen here to be in the same direction as 
the other marks which we are studying. But notice how the sur- 
face is grooved down toward each deep fracture. Just so flat 
paving-blocks used for cross- walks, will be found to be grooved 
down toward each other where their edges come together, worn 
away by the heavy carts. 

There are also grooves and scratches besides those along the 
deep cracks easily seen by the eye, some shown in the picture, 
others not so clearly shown. And there are upon the rock still 
other scratches in multitudes not easily seen by the eye. But 
draw your fingers across the surface. You easily detect scratches 
in the one direction, but none in any other. 

Now what do these polished surfaces and the scratches and 
grooves mean? Apparently some heavy agent has been drawn 
across the top of the rock from a northwesterly to a southeasterly 
direction, wearing down the rocks on the northern side and 
scratching and grooving them. 

We find the same appearances in Alpine and other glacial re- 
gions where heavy bodies of ice with stones imbedded in their 
under surfaces are moved over the underlying rocks. The stones, 
large and small, are the tools with which the ice cuts the rock. 
When the ice of a glacier melts these tools which it carried are 
dropped and tumbled about. In the foreground of our picture 
are seen some small rounded stones, the former tools of a glacier. 

Had we turned our camera exactly about 
to the west instead of to the east, we would 
have photographed a section about nine 
feet deep of the overlying material upon 
the glaciated rock, of whichwe have spoken 
as covering the striated rock. All this 
material is water-worn and ice-worn, and 
evidently has been carried at one time by 
a great ice-sheet, and on the melting of the 
ice has been deposited in the promiscuous 
and unstratified condition in which we find 
it. It is called drift, and from all the 
manner in which it occurs is good evi- 
dence of a former widely extended glacier. 

All along the heights, even on the pali- 
sades of the Hudson we find the same 
features of the country, viz.: drift material 
with bowlders lying upon outcropping 
scratched or striated surfaces of rock. All 
the conditions point irresistibly to the work 
of one great agency, that of moving ice, 
and by carefully estimating the amount of 
work done we arrive at a knowledge of 
the enormous depth that the ice must have 
attained. 

When in Alpine regions a glacier falls 
over a ledge, it scoops out a basin in the 
hard rock below, just as running water 
would do. We have in fact an ice cascade 
in a river of ice, often of great beauty. 

Fancy the great ice-sheet moving over 
this country and crossing these long 
ridges of trap that form our heights and the palisades. There 
must have been many ice cascades. Many bowls in the hard 
rock are to be seen under the southeastern faces of the ledges, 
where we can easily imagine the conditions were favorable 
to the formation of a cascade and the preservation of its bed. Just 
at the left of our view in our picture there formerly was a well 
marked bowl of a former cascade, but the tool of the quarryman 
has now well-nigh obliterated it. 

When first the writer in his rambles about the city searching 
for evidences came upon this wonderful display, which we have 
pictured, of what nature has done in ages past, he stood with his 
back to the embankment of overlying drift gazing upon what our 
camera has in part reproduced and preserved for us. “He saw the 
striated rocks in the foreground ; he saw the cascade at the left 
(not shown in picture); he saw the ice-worn drift lying upon the 
ice-worn surface at his right hand and at his left, and as the evi- 
dences accumulated and burst upon his mind with increasing 
force, he forgot the day, the nineteenth century, and the lapse of 
time. 

Half dazed he turned sharply about and looked quickly to the 
northwest to catch a glimpse of the mighty agency, whose traces 
left behind spoke so eloquently of its near presence. But, No! 
the great agent of nature had departed. Only the avenue, the 
green vacant lots, and the dwelling houses met his eye. 

Then he remembered that long since the great icy sheet had 
retreated to the distant north and that to his far-away home in 
Greenland he must betake him if he would see the glacier work- 
ing still to-day as here it wrought ten thousand years ago, 


Science properly taught is one of the best means of educating 
the faculties of the human mind. —WILLIAM RUSHTON, 
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The tongue is held in honor by such men 
As reckon words of more account than deeds. 
—Sophociles, B. C. 480. 


Those who wish good to their friends, for the friend’s sake, are 
friends in the highest degree. —Aristotle, B. C. 384. 


Men’s tongues are voluble, 
And endless are the modes of speech, and far 
Extends from side to side, the field of words. 
Such as thou utterest, it will be thy lot 
To hear from others. — Homer, B. C. goo. 


Some, by admiring other men’s virtues, become enemies to their 
own vices. --Bias, B. C. 600. 


Knowledge is the food of the soul. Must they not be utterly 
unfortunate, whose souls are compelled to pass through 
life always hungering. ——Plato, B. C. 427. 


Unless parents afford their children a fit pattern of life, they will 
leave them an obvious excuse to quote against themselves. 
— Aristotle, B. C. 384. 


Life hath no blessing like an earnest friend ; than treasured wealth 
more precious than the power of monarchs and the peo- 
ple’s loud applause. —Euripides, B. C. 460. 


Tyrants always love bad men, for they rejoice in being flattered, a 
thing to which no man of a liberal spirit will submit; for 
the virtuous love others, but they flatter none. 

—Aristotle, B. C. 384. 


Men resemble the gods in nothing so much as in doing good to 
their fellow creatures. —Cicero. 


The surest, as the shortest way to make yourself beloved and 
honored is to be indeed the very man you wish to appear. 
—Secrates. 


Love is the crowning grace of humanity, the holiest right of the 
soul, the golden link which binds us to duty and truth, the 
redeeming principle that chiefly reconciles the heart to life, 
and 1s prophetic of eternal good. —Petrarch. 


. 
Phussandphret. 


Have you heard of the land called Phussandphret, 
Where the people live upon woes and regret ? 
Its climate is bad; I have heard folks say, 
There’s seldom, if ever, a pleasant day. 

’Tis either too gloomy from cloudy skies, 

Or so bright the sunshine dazzles one’s eyes ; 
Tis either so cold one is all of a chill, 

Or else ’tis so warm it makes one ill; 

The season is either too damp or too dry, 
And mildew or drought is always nigh. 

For nothing that ever happened yet 

Was just as it should be in Phussandphret ; 


And the children—it really makes me sad 

To think they never look happy and glad. 

It is “ O dear me!” until school is done, 

And ’t’s then, “‘ There never is time for fun!”’ 
Their teachers are cross, they all declare, 
And examinations are never fair. 

Each little duty they are apt to shirk, 

Because they’re tired, or ’tis too hard work. 


Every one is as grave as an owl, 

And has pouting lips or a gloomy scowl ; 
The voices whine and the eyes are wet 
In this doleful country of Phussandphret. 


Now, if ever you find your feet are set 
On the down-hill road into Phussandphret, 
Turn and travel the other way, 
Or you will never know a happy day. 
Follow some cheerful face—’twill guide 
To the land of Look-at-the-Pleasant-Side, 
Then something bright you will always see, 
No matter how dark the day may be; 
You'll smile at your tasks and laugh in your dreams, 
And learn that no ill is as bad as it seems. 
So lose no time, but haste to get 
As far as you can from Phussandphret. 
—Our Youth. 
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School-room Book Shelves. 


An arrangement to hold books on a wall without nailing them 
is often needed in the school-room. If the number of books 
one wishes to dispose of is not too large, a very inexpensive yet 
pretty case may be made as follows. 

Take two good sized soap boxes or such as canned fruit is 
packed in. Fit a shelf midway in each. This is easily done by 
nailing small cleats inside the box and laying a little board on 
them. Place one box on top of the other fastening together with 
small screws. Cover top and sides with any pretty stuff, cretonne 
or silkaline, tacking pinked strips along the edges of the shelves, 
If desired a tiny curtain may be arranged to hang in front. 

Or a set of long narrow boxes without covers may be made Ly 
a carpenter, and then painted or stained by the hands of teacher 
and pupils, a mutual interest in school-room decoration being de- 
sirable. These boxes may stand one on another, or be placed on 
a strong table. The care and arrangement of the volumes should 
be assigned as a mark of reward to deserving pupils, turn and 
turn about. 





Fairy Umbrellas. 
The wet East Wind had called to the Rain, 
“Come down, little drops, to the April flowers ;”’ 


And over the grass, and the sleeping grain, 
And into the street they swept in showers. 


They tapped at each door and called, “ Come up! 
For the bleak, cold wind and the snow are gone; 
Arbutus is lifting her perfumed cup, 
And the grass is carpeting all the lawn.” 


But the fairies that lived in the quiet wood 
All wore their new Spring bonnets that day, 

So they raised their umbrellas as quick as they could, 
And under the trees went trooping away. 


And the people said, when they saw them there, 
The fair umbrellas out in the rain, 
“O, Spring has come, so sweet and so fair, 
For there are those odd little toadstools again.” 
-— Selected. 
* 


Ten Facts About Flags. 


1. To “ strike the flag ’’ is to lower the national colors ‘in token 
of submission. 

2. Flags are used as the symbol of rank and command, the 
officers using them being called flag-officers. Such flags are 
square, to distinguish them from other banners. 

3. A “ flag of truce” is a white flag displayed to an enemy to 
indicate a desire for a parley or consultation. ; 

4. The white flag is a sign of peace. After a battle parties 
from both sides often go out to the field to rescue the wounded or 
bury the dead, under the protection of the white flag. 

5. The red flag is a sign of defiance, and is often used by revolu- 
tionists. In our service it is a mark of danger, and shows a ves- 
sel to be receiving or discharging her powder. 

6. The black flag is a sign of piracy. ; 

7. The yellow flag shows a vessel to be in quarantine or Is a 
sign of contagious disease. 


8. A flag at half-mast means mourning. Fishing and other 


vessels return with a flag at half-mast to announce the loss or 
death of some of them. , 
9. Dipping the flag is lowering it slightly and then hoisting 1 
again to salute a vessel or fort. f 
10. If the President of the United States goes afloat, the Ameri- 
can flag is carried in the bow of his barge or hoisted at the main 
of the vessel on board of which he is.—Se/ected. 
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The Educational Field. 

















James M. Greenwood. 


Supt. Greenwood was born near Springfield, IIl., and first entered 
acountry school at ten years of age; as soon as he learned to read 
he exhausted the supplies of school-house and neighborhood, re- 
gardless of authors or subjects. He worked through all the arith- 
metics he could find, and before he had been in school two terms 
he could spell all Webster’s “Blue-Back.” At sixteen his 
parents removed to Missouri, and as the nearest school was seven 
miles distant he bought Latin books, an algebra, a geometry, and 
a work on trigonometry and surveying. Unaided he mastered 
much of this difficult work, by studying evenings and rainy days. 
At twenty years he entered the seminary at Canton, Mo. He com- 
pleted the course in one year by passing examinations upon twenty 
different branches. 

Mr. Greenwood intended studying law, but the coming on of the 
war prevented. In 1862-64, he was in the Northern army. In 
the winters of 1857 and ’58 he taught country schools. He after- 
wards became principal of a small graded school at Lima, III. 
Later, he was made professor of mathematics in Mount Pleasant 
college at Huntsville, Mo. After a year in this institution his 
reputation was such that the Board of Regents of the Kirksville 
normal school tendered him the position of professor of mathe- 
matics and logic which he successfully filled for six years. It was 
said of him at this time that he was a devout lover of two things 
—mathematics and fun. 

For twenty years Supt. Greenwood has been in the charge of the 
schools of Kansas City. Through his prudent, skilful, and mag- 
netic influence, ability to grasp relations and determine results, the 
Kansas City schools have a popular and enthusiastic support at 
home. They are deservedly rated as among the best organized 
and progressive schools in the United States. In his professional 
capacity Supt. Greenwood is scrupulously honest, without worry 
or bluster, and brings a great amount of common sense to bear 
upon every detail of his work. By making the subject he advo- 
cates prominent and keeping himself in the background, and by 
respecting the feelings and opinions of others, he gains without 
opposition what others must fight to secure. 

He is the author of the pedagogical works, “ Principles of Edu- 
cation Practically Applied,” and “ How to Teach Arithmetic, 
Algebra and Geometry.” Asa writer in educational magazines, 
he is fearless, original, and magnetic. None are surer to be read 
or remembered. 





The High School Annual, a farewell issue for ‘92 from the 
Newark, ( N. J.) high school, has more than forty pages of bright 
things from and about the students. Prose and poetry in home and 
foreign languages, reveal a familiarity with the best literature, and 
mysterious local allusions to class incidents indicate an apprecia- 
tion of fun and “a good time.” ‘The seniors wear the mantle of 
editorial dignity with classic grace as they stand in the twilight 
of the past and the future and prepare to say good-bye, with the in- 
evitable pathos that clings about all last messages. May they 
finish the few remaining weeks of their school career with honor, 
and earn glory sufficient at the last to carry away all they have 
deserved, and yet leave enough for a just tribute to the principal 
and teachers of the Newark public high school. 
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Columbus Day Message 


‘TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. 
OCTOBER 12, 1892. 


To the Scholars of the Public Schools of the United States, 
the Executive Committee of the Columbian Public School Celebra- 
tion sends the following Message : 


THE SCHOOLS MAY LEAD. 


The 12th of October, 1892, the 400th Anniversary of the Dis- 
covery of America, ought to be observed everywhere in America. 

The day will be marked in Chicago by the dedication of the 
Columbian Exposition grounds. The day also may be signalized 
in every town and village in the Republic by a heal celebration of 
which the Public School is the center. 

The Public Schools of the Republic will form the most fitting 
centers for all these local celebrations. A national Public School 
Observance simultaneous with the Chicago exercises will awaken 
a popular interest in the coming Exposition. Far more important 
is the fact that the Public School has the right to occupy the most 
prominent place in the celebration. The Public School is the one 
characteristic institution which links all neighborhoods together, 
and can thus furnish a common bond for a national celebration. 
The Public School is the ripe fruit of the four centuries of Ameri- 
can civilization. The Public School of to-day sways the hundred 
years to come, 

HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 

The first approval of this suggestion came from the Public 
School scholars themselves. When the plan was first proposed 
by The Youth's Companion, January, 1891, thousands of letters 
were received, testifying to the enthusiasm with which the scholars 
responded. 

The World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition 
then took up the proposal, calling upon all the people of the Re- 
public to observe the day in their own localities, and suggesting 
that the Public Schools be everywhere the center of the celebra- 
tion. 

The Superintendents of Education were the next to recognize 
the fitness of giving to the Public Schools the first place in this 
Columbian Anniversary. At their National Convention in Brook- 
lyn, in February, 1892, they took charge of -the movement, and 
appointed the undersigned an Executive Committee to lead the 
schools in their commemoration. 


APPEAL TO THE SCHOLARS, 


This Executive Committee now appeals to the scholars them- 
selves to be the first to move. It is for you, scholars of the 
American Public Schools, to arouse a sentiment in your schools 
and in your neighborhoods for this grand way of celebrating the 
Finding of America. Educators and teachers will meet you from 
their side. But it is for you to begin. 

You will make it succeed if you unite to say that it ought to be 
done. The interest of the public will be pti Bose F- the scholars 
join in the earnest request that the school be allowed to be the 
center of the day’s observance. 

There are thirteen millions now in the Public Schools. You 
have the chance to conduct a patriotic movement which will have 
a place in history, and will strengthen the Republic through the 
coming century. 

WHAT TO DO, 


The first thing to do is to determine, when you read this Mes- 
sage, that you will do all you can to induce your school to enter 
the celebration. Then show this Message to your teachers ; every 
patriotic teacher will be glad to help you if you show yourselves 
in earnest. Take the Message to the School Committee and the 
superintendent ; their consent and aid are indispensable. 

After you secure the support of all these, then let the school 
vote that it will enter the celebration. 

The next thing after this public vote will be the appointment of 
a strong committee to take the charge. This committee should 
be made up jointly from scholars, teachers, and friends of the 
school. The committee should in all cases be made up of those 
who are most in earnest, so that the work may not be checked by 
any possible change of teachets during the summer. 


THE PROGRAM, 


A program of exercises will be furnished by the Executive 
Committee. It will be simple and adapted to any school, yet so 
arranged that more elaborate exercises may be added wherever 
desired. The aim of this Official Program will be that certain 
leading exercises may be the same in every school in the Repub- 
lic; and that at least in one feature the Chicago program and 
the school program may be identical. 

In due time this executive committee will make more definite 
suggestions on methods of celebration through the superinten- 
dents of education and through the press. 

THE LOCAL COMMITTEE, 
The duty of your committee will first be to interest the citizens 
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and to prepare the school. Processions may be arranged. The 
veterans, both North and South, will gladly be escorts for the 
schools. The other military, civic, and religious organizations of 
each town will lend their aid if they see that the schools are de- 
termined that the celebration shall be worthy of the day. The 
local press will be the most valuable of all supports; and the 
earliest effort of your local committee should be to enlist its sym- 
pathy and request its co-operation. Ask your local paper to print 
this Message. 

On October 12th the Stars and Stripes should be floating from 
every school-house in the Republic. ; 

It is the hope of the friends of common school education that 
not one public school in the United States will allow itself to be 
left out in this most memorable celebration. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


FRANCIS BELLAMY, chairman, representing 7he Youth's Com- 
panion, Boston, Mass. 

JOHN W. DICKINSON, secretary of Massachusetts board of edu- 
cation, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, commissioner of public schools of 
Rhode Island. 

W. R. GARRETT, superintendent of public 
Tennessee. 

W. C. HEWITT, superintendent of Michigan educational exhibit 

at World’s Fair. 
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Lecture by Dr. Dunton. 


(Dr. Larkin Dunton, of the Boston Normal School, lectured before the Vew 
York Normal Art School, April g9,on ** The Educational Value of the Study of 
Form and Drawing,” The audience of teachers, superintendents, and drawing 
directors, were highly pleased with this lecture. 

Dr. Dunton has been a close observer, just critic, and able advisor for the 
improvement of this branch in education for the last twenty years, and is 
pre-eminently fitted to discuss thie subject. 

After a short introduction in which education, as a process car- 
ried on in the pupil, and as a result the effect of the process, was 
explained, he showed that in order to decide what a child should 
do it is necessary first to decide what we wish to make of him; 
then, from the standpoint that the aim of education is determined 
partly by the nature of the child, and partly by the nature of the 
civilization of the nation in which the child is to live, he instanced 
this as perhaps the only nation in existence to-day, that has a 
clear conception of the double aim of education, namely, fitness 
of the individual for service to others, and fitness for personal 
happiness. Then a strong appeal was made that teachers should 
teach the children to work. 

The necessary elements in all education being Anow/edge, power, 
and Aaédzt, he showed how important a factor the study of form 
and drawing is because it results in valuable knowledge, available 
power, and correct habits. The next consideration was the psy- 
chological principles that govern the acquisition of these elements 
in the results of the educational process ; and here the teachers 
were clearly shown the importance of the presence of the objects 
of knowledge, to stimulate the mind to acts of knowing; that 
power is developed by action, that habits are created by the repe- 
tition of processes, and that these principles were practically car- 
ried out in the correct study of form and drawing ; for the obser- 
vation of the type solids resulted in definite knowledge, the ex- 
pression of that knowledge by drawing developed power to draw, 
the repetition of correct expression formed correct habits of ex- 
pression ; in short, that form originates ideas, drawing expresses 
them. He instanced the different classes of knowledge that should 
result from this study and explained the value of objects in the 
hands of the children, also the value of the folding and cutting of 
paper, the laying of sticks and tablets, moulding in clay and the 
like. He claimed that a more exact knowledge of the forms of 
both natural and common things should result from a comparison 
of these with the type forms known from the study of geometric 
solids; that ideas of types of beauty as they appear in architecture 
should be the permanent possession of the mind of every student ; 
that the student should also carry out of the school with him clear 
and distinct ideas of the acknowledged types of beauty as found in 
manufactured articles; of typical forms of beauty in natural ob- 
jetts, mineral, animal, and vegetable. 

The consideration of the Jower resulting from the study of 
form and drawing next followed, and the lecturer explained that 
nothing compels the student to perform acts of such sharp dis- 
criminating observation as the necessity of reproducing with the 
pencil what he has observed with his eyes. By this study he gains 
the power to discriminate between the appearance of the object to 
the eye, and its appearance to the sense of touch, and acquires the 
power to interpret drawings into conceptions of solidity. The im- 
portance of this power was illustrated by the sad deficiency of it 
found in a class studying solid geometry. Another result of this 
study is the power to see beauty of form wherever it really exists, 
— to feel the emotions of beauty in the presence of the beauti- 
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ay 4 He habitually sees and feels elements of beauty. He 
has the fixed habit of interpreting drawings and paintings. He 
has increased his power of personal happiness and power for 
good to others. 

In concluding this part of the lecture Dr. Dunton forcibly 
showed it to be a just decision that made the study of form and 
drawing an integral part of all courses of study in the common 
schools. He spoke eloquently of the refinement of taste resulting 
from the study ; of its re-action upon the labors of others; said the 
intrinsic value of works of art depend as much upon the artistic 
taste of the purchaser, as upon the beauty of the article itself ; that 
the introduction of the study of form and drawing in the public 
schools is felt to-day in every large town and city of the United 
States, is shown by the change and improvement artistically of all 
common manufactured objects, and he emphasized the fact that 
this study should become universal because it is necessary to the 
highest development of the student. In closing, he spoke of the 
qualifications that the teacher of this subject should possess, and 
clearly pointed out the necessity of having this study guided by 
well-educated and well-trained teachers. He rejoiced in the es- 
tablishment of a school devoted to this specialty, and gave some 
earnest advice to keep its standard so high that its diploma would 
be a passport to the best positions in the country; then tendered his 
best wishes for the success of the New York normal art school. 

We feel assured that his masterly treatment of the subject will 
long impress its principles upon the minds of his hearers, and be 
conducive to more thorough, conscientious teaching embodying 
methods rooted in truth as basis, and results that shall be only the 
outward and visible signs of inward and spiritual grace. 





Alfred Barnes Palmer, Yale’s salutatorian for 1892, died 
suddenly at Bridgeport, Conn., April 14. He was horseback rid- 
ing and fell to the ground, when death ensued immediately from 
heart failure. Mr. Palmer was 21 years of age, the son of Rev. 
Charles Ray Palmer, of Bridgeport, and one of the most talented 
young men ever sent to Yale. 


John E. Bradley who hzs been superintendent of the Minneapo- 
lis schools for six years has “ not been re-elected.” This is the way 
Western school boards have of employing political action to shelve 
men who put all their energy and scholarship and moral worth at 
the service of a community for educational purposes. The press 
of Minneapolis reflects the public sentiment concerning Prof. 
Bradley. His work has met with approval ; he merely succumbs to 
the influence of American politics. 





A course of free lectures relating to the Industrial and Fine 
Arts departments of Pratt institute will be given at that institu- 
tion as follows (from 4 to 5 o’clock): April 22, Mrs. Mary Dana 
Hicks; “ Suggestions regarding the Study of Color;” April 29, 
Charles W. Eaton, “‘ Manual Training for Grammar Grades”; May 
6, William E. Drake, “ Wood and its Use as a Material for Con- 
struction.” The first and last lectures will be illustrated. 





Governor McKinley, of Ohio, has appointed April 29 for 
Arbor Day, and Commissioner Miller sends out an attractive cir- 
cular, full of inspiring sentiments and suggestive exercises for its 
observance. Specimen programs are given for district and 
graded schools, A well-chosen list of selections is given for 
Arbor day celebrations. 





Supt.S. A. Ellis, who has held the post of superintendent of the 
Rochester, N. Y., schools for twenty-three years, resigned March 1, 
and Assistant Superintendent Noyes was elected in his place. The 
Post-E-xpress says : 


“He has been indentified with our public schools for many years, and has 
always been a creditable figure at the head of them. He has kept pace with 
educational discussion ; he has been courteous to the public and sympathetic 
with the teachers ; and he has always desired the best thing and wor«ed for it so 
far as lay in his power. His disposition was not aggressive, but his authority 
was limited, so that it was just as well, perhaps, that he could acquiesce 10 
much with which he could not agree, and confine his efforts within the narrow 
sphere where his rights would not be questioned. He has done faithful service 
and he retires with the regret of all with whom he has been associated.” 





Amelia B, Edwards, the well-known novelist and lecturer, died 
in London April 16. Miss Edwards has been known as one of the 
most famous Egyptologists of her time. She visited that country 
in 1874 and became greatly interested in it. She visited United 
States in 1889 and delivered a course of lectures in all the larger 
cities. Smith college conferred the degree of LL.D. upon her for 
the first time it was ever received by a woman in America. 
Columbia also conferred the degree of L.H.D. and she was 
elected a member of the Woman's Anthropological Society of 
America. 





The Queens County Teachers’ Institute, First Commissioner 
District, will be held at Flushing, L. 1., during the week beginning 
April 25. The following are the managers of the meeting : Hon. 
J. F. Crooker, superintendent of public instruction; S. H. Albro, 
Ph. D., conductor ; E. H. Cook, Ph. D., assistant. 

The following are among the subjects for discussion : 
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“When has the Teacher fulfilled his Duty to the School?” 
“The Study of Civics;” “What the Trustees can do for the 
School ;” “ Training the Senses ;’’ and “‘ Interest and Attention ” 
will be treated by Dr. Cook. Conductor Albro will discuss ‘‘ The 
Will—Lessons in Psychology and Physiology ;” ‘School Disci- 
pline;” “ Voluntary Attention and Study,” and will give class 
exercises to illustrate methods, besides several talks on “* Method 
and School Economy.” Miss Van Valkenberg will consider 
“Drawing ;” Miss Hueston, ** Temperance Physiology ;” Miss 
Peck, “‘ Physical Culture”’ (with illustrations) ; Miss Howe, “ Mu- 
sic;”’ and Miss Spear, “ History.” 





There has been trouble in the Milwaukee, Wis., normal school. 
It seems some studert complained of Pres. Mapel. The charges 
were dismissed by the regents, but they recommended that the 
faculty discipline the students ; only a part were willing to do this. 
It was believed by the regents that Prof. Gillan sympathized with 
the students and he was dismissed. Then Pres. Mapel resigned. 
Both of these men are held in high esteem as educators ; it seems 
to be clear that the regents have made a great blunder. Prof. 
Gillan has determined to fight it out in the courts. 





The embellishment of the Salem school-rooms seems to be con- 
tagious. Mr. Alfred E. Fuller has given 180 pictures to the gram- 
mar schools of Cambridge, Mass., including etchings and colored 
prints of important historical and artistic subjects. Dr. Emer- 
son, of Concord, Mass, will deliver a lecture, the proceeds of 
which will be used in decorating the primary department of the 
Lincoin school, Somerville. This work cannot be too highly 
commended, if the standard of decorative value does not become 
lowered. Bare walls are far better than cheap, inartistic orna- 
mentation. 





Pres. Eliot, of Harvard, received an ovation at San Bernardino, 
Cal., where he stopped for a lecture on his present Western tour. 
As the guest of Supt. Frye his reception by everybody was most 
cordial. But it was left for the school children and teachers to 
give the artistic touches in the form of elaborate decorations of the 
church in which Pres. Eliot lectured. Square yards of roses, cal- 
las, and myrtle made a bower of the spot, while suspended above 
the speaker’s head, was a rosy “ Harvard” with the dates 1636 
and 1892, the whole upon a background of wild poppies. 

The lecture was an eloquent appeal for individualism in teach- 
ing as a first great principle in education. In alluding to the 
“Mind Charts ” introduced by Supt. Frye into these schools the 
speaker said: “ The entire nation is looking toward your city to 
observe the effect of this method of reaching, recording, and 
strengthening the diverse powers of individuals. The movement 
begun in your city will influence every section of our country.” 

More than a thousand people were turned away from the church 
unable to gain admittance to the lecture. 





The school board at Germantown (Pa.) have been discussing 
the weighty question whether or not the janitors shall keep the 
blackboards clean. After an hour’s fervent debate the question was 
laid over till another meeting that the consensus of opinion of all 
the sectional boards in the city might be ascertained. One di- 
rector came to the defence of the janitors by declaring that there 
was no reason why the teachers should not keep the boards clean 
as they had munifi-ent salaries, short hours, and light work com- 
pared with janitors. Does any doubt remain of the fitness of that 
director for his position of deciding educational affairs ? 





Hon. A. S. Draper has written an article in the Educatzonal Re- 
view on “ Public School Pioneering in New York and Massachu- 
setts.” Mr. Draper, in defiance of the popular belief, declares his 
convictions that America is indebted to the Dutch rather than to 
the English for the essential principles of the great free school 
system of this country, and that in the several more important 
Steps which have marked the establishment and development of 
that system, New York and not Massachusetts has led the way. 
He brings, as one evidence of proof, that the Dutchmen who 
settled New York had come from a republican form of govern- 
Ment and that schools for the rich and poor alike had already ex- 
isted in the Netherlands, and that such schools immediately fol- 
lowed the settling of Manhattan island. In addition to the public 
schools there were ten private schools in New York prior to 1662. 
On the other hand the settlers of the colonies in New England had 
come from monarchical countries and naturally began their 
Schools with the English idea, high schools for the few and none 
forthe common people. “ For thirty years,” says Mr. Draper, “ after 
the so-called ‘compulsory education law’ of 1647, there was no 
school but the Latin school in Boston.” 

One by one, the beliefs of our childhood depart. Was there a 
Salem witchcraft ? Isthere a Plymouth Rock ? 





Charles R. Skinner, who has been the deputy superintendent of 
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public instruction under Superintendent A. S. Draper, has been 
appointed to a $4,000 position under Superintendent-elect James 
F. Crooker, who succeeds Mr. Draper. The friends that Mr. 
Skinner has made during his former service by his prompt action, 
and accommodating spirit will be glad to learn of his continuance 
in the superintendent’s office. 





Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar college, will speak in the free 
course lectures in the domestic science department of Pratt in- 
stitute,on April 27. Her subject will be, “Some Aspects of Do- 
mestic Science.” 





The city of Buffalo has appropriated $2,400 for four kindergar- 
ten teachers; the Buffalo Kindergarten Society proposes to pay 
for four more. This is the first city in New York state to appro- 
priate money for a kindergarten. The city superintendent of 
Buffalo is to prescribe a course of study for the new teachers as 
they are appointed. 


New York City. 

It is said that some of the wealthy citizens of New York have 
pledged $50,000 for the establishment of free kindergartens in the 
city if Sarah B. Cooper, the successful founder of the kindergarten 
system of San Francisco, will take up the work. Mrs. Cooper, how- 
however, feels that she cannot leave the great work in San Fran- 
cisco. Two hundred and sixty thousand dollars has been given to 
it during the past twelve years, and sixteen of the thirty-two 
kindergartens have been liberally endowed. 





It is said that Superintendent Jasper’s investigation to find out 
how many of the principals and teachers in the city are unfit to 
perform their duties, on account of age or other failings, has re- 
sulted in the resignation of three teachers. He has reported six 
principals and twenty teachers as coming under the list of incap- 
ables. 





The New York Kindergarten Association will hold a public 
meeting at Chickering Hall, April 21, in celebration of Froebel’s 
birthday. Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff will deliver an address on 
“ The Need of the Kindergarten,” and addresses will be given by 
prominent gentlemen. Miss Emma Jean Wilson will read “ The 
Story of Patsy.” 


To be sure, the regular celebration of the landing of Columbus 
on our shores does not ccecur until October; but many teachers 
prefer to occupy the closing exercises of the schoo: with some ref- 
erence to this event. Therefore the May TREASURE TROVE 
will bea Columbus number in order to give ample time for the 
preparations. The special Columbus exercise, written for TREAS- 
URE TROVE, is dramatic, scenic, and attractive. It is suitable for 
any time or occasion during the Columbian year. Other material 
in the May TROVE bear upon this idea. Send ten cents to E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., 25 Clinton Place, New York, for two copies and 
see for yourself. 


Educational Associations. 


National Association, Saratoga Springs, Ju an E. H. Cook, Flushing, 
., Pres.; R. W. Stevenson, Wichita, Kan., ¥ 

Pennsylvania State, Beaver Falls, July 5 6, 7- r. E, O. Lyte, Millersville, 
Pres. ; Supt, J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls, Sec’y. 

Southern Educational Association, Atlanta, Ga., July 6-8. Solomon Palmer, 
East Lake, Ala., Pres.; tugene G. Harrell, Raleigh, N. C., Sec’y. 

Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association, Effingham, Aug. 23, 24,25. M. N. 
McCartney, Mound City, Pres. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, Houston. One week, nagening July 6. 

Kentucky State Teachers’ Association, Paducah, June 28, 29, 30. C. H. Deit- 
rich, Hopkinsvilie, Pres. ; R. H. Carothers, Louisville, Sec’y. 

Educational Association of Virginia, Bedford City, July 20—23. State Supt. 
Massey, Pres. ; J. A McGilvray, Richmond, Sec’y. 

American Institute of Instruction, Narragansett Pier, Ray Greene Huling, 
Fall River, Mass., Pres. ; Augustus D. Smal , Allston, Mass., *y. 


Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Pertle Springs, June 21—23. W. J. 
Hawkins, Nevada, Pres, ; Supt. A. L. Whittaker, Kirkwood, Secretary. 
Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, Tullahoma, July 26, 27, 28. Supt. H. 


D. Huffaker, pettancege, Pres. ; Prof. Frank Goodman, Nashville, Sec’y. 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Dec. 27, 28, 29. George R. 
whan, Urbana, Pres. ; Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis, Sec’y. 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka, Dec 29, 30, and 31. J. E. Klock 
Leavenworth, Pres, Miss Ida M. Hodgson, Lyons, Sec’y. 
Chautauqua Assembly, Madison, S. D. July 1-21. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, ° 


National Summer School, Glens Falls. Three weeks, beginning July 19. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. ym uly rx. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des uly 6-31. 

Chostenane Literary and Scientitic School, Chautauqua, N. Y., Taly 30—Aug. 
26. John H, Vincent, Chancellor 

North Texas Summer School, Fort Worth, Julv. : 

Harvard University, Summer Courses. Vocal training and expression. Five 
weeks, inning July 16. Instructorin charge, S. 5. Curry. 

Harvard Summer School of Botany, Botanic Garden, Cambridge, June 30— 


Aug: 3. 

Sectens Summer School of Normal Methods, Helena, Three weeks, beginning 
June 13. Write to Supt. R. G. Young, Helena, for particulars. 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Holl, Mass. Seven weeks, beginning 
May 6. Dr, C, O, Whitman, Director. 

Amherst Summer School of Languages. Five weeks, beginning July 4. Ad- 
dress Miss W. L. Montague, Amherst, Mass, 

Georgia State Teachers’ Association, Atlanta. July 4-6, Euler B. Smith, 
La Grange, Pres.; J. W. Frederick, Marshalltown, Sec, 

Sea-Shore Ncrmal Institute, Martha’s Vineyard (West Chop). Four weeks, 
beginning july, 18. A, E. Winship, Boston, Mass., P-es.; R. H. Holbrook, 
Hamiiton, Ohio, Manager. 
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Correspondence. 


Teaching versus Boring. 


President Eliot, of Harvard, wants “to shorten and enrich the 
grammar school course.” He thinks pupils in those schools should 
learn considerably more in considerably less time. He declares 
that much time is wasted in the grammar schools, and pretty 
clearly showed ow, when he said, ‘‘ The pupils of the grammar 
schools are not worked to death; they are dored to death.” This 
is quite true of primary schools also. In the attempt to store facts 
in the pupil’s mind, half the school time is wasted. That is, the 
pupils could learn twice as much in the same time by better pro- 
cesses and would not be dored half so much. I will not refer to 
the valuable time wasted in the effort to get “order”! I have seen 
those who will talk and fret and scold themselves fairly sick con- 
cerning the bad order of their classes. They do not see that these 
disorderly pupils would rather be employed at something than be 
bored with harangues about order / 

But the greatest waste of time occurs in the so-called “ recita- 
tion.” For example, a teacher assigns a geography lesson con- 
sisting of fifteen questions on the physical map, to be learned at 
home—the time in school of course is reserved for boring. Three- 
fourths of the class learn the lesson at home, and the time spent 
in asking them those questions in school is almost alsolutely 
wasted, while the one-fourth who did not learn the lesson will 
pass the time away with any amusement that may be at hand. 
With slight variations this is what goes on day after day in many 
schools. 

Now somebody will ask, ‘‘ How can the teacher tell who has 
learned the lesson and who has not, unless he asks the questions ? ” 
l answer: The teacher is not there for that purpose. A teacher’s 
business is to direct the pupils’ work so that they will get the 
most good in the prescribed time. Instead of asking questions 
let the teacher set the whole class to work writing complete state- 
ments in answer to all the questions they can remember. Of 
course, those who didn’t learn. the lesson can’t write anything. 
Let them write the answers with the books open. How profitably 
all are now employed! In fifteen minutes they will have written all 
they can remember and may open the books and correct their 
own work, This is not anexamination, it is a lesson! Let those 
who wrote a// the answers correctly from memory read a few of 
their answers to the class. Next clear away the stumbling-blocks 
from the next day’s lesson. If a teacher upon trying this plan 
does not declare the half hour thus spent is the most pleasant and 
profitable way, then the seventeen years I have thus employed 
have been wasted. 

All lessons in all subjects can be made to occupy the attention 
of the whole class all of the time. Here is the general rule: Let 
your pupils do all the work they are willing to do, and don’t talk 
them to death. B. N. BLACK, Prin. Sch. No. 8. 

Paterson, N. /. 


Ina recent number of THF JOURNAL a contributor says that he can 
find no record of a year containing only nine months. In ‘‘ Brock- 
lesby’s Elements of Astronomy,” section 142, it is stated that 
‘“* The first correction in the Roman calendar was made by Julius 
Cesar. At this time the Roman calendar had fallen into such dis- 
order that ninety days were obliged to be added to the previous 
year, making it four hundred and fifty-five days long so as to bring 
the position of the earth in its orbit to correspond with the date of 
the civil year.” D.C, OC. 

N.Y. City. 


Since answering the query of C. L., in THE JOURNAL of February 
6, concerning the “year that was only nine months and six 
days,” by a confession of my ignorance, | am led to believe that 
the year 1752 of the English calendar was referred to by the cor- 
respondent. At this time, in England, the year began—not Janu- 
ary 1, but March 25. Neither had the ten days added as a 
correction to the Julian calendar by Pope Gregory, in 1582, been 
recognized in England. In 1752, however, the English govern- 
ment not only suppressed the eleven days from the calendar, but 
the beginning of the year was also set back to the first of Janu- 
ary. The eleven days were suppressed in September; and when 
the bill was proclaimed, mobs of English working-men paraded 
through the streets shouting—‘“ Give us back our three menths.”’ 

At the present time the Julian calendar is more than twelve 
days, and early in 1900 it will be thirteen days behind the true 
reckoning. In Russia and some of the Sclav states the uncor- 
rected Julian calendar is still in use, so that a despatch from St. 
Petersburg dated February 1, really means February 13. 

Another correspondent writes that C. L. may have referred to 
the time that Czsar “ added two months to the calendar.” This 
is an error that I carelessly made myself in my ‘Modern Facts 
and Ancient Fancies in Geography.” Czesar did not add the two 
months to the calendar; they were added by Numa Pompilius: 
Cesar simply renamed one, July; his successor renamed the 
other, August, each in honor of himself. J. W. REDWAY. 
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Please tell me what to read and study that I may fit myself thor- 
oughly to become a kindergarten teacher? =. S 

N.C. 

The only way to become a true kindergartner is to give time 
and study to it under the best teachers in a school for training 
kindergartners. The country is already full of make-believe kin- 
dergartens. Don’t add another to the list under the delusion that 
a kindergarten teacher can be made from book study. Put your- 
self in communication with the highest kindergarten authority ip 
the country and be guided by their directions. 


Will you kindly tell me to what extent you would teach the addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division tables? E M. 
N. J. 


It is not best to teach them at all, as ¢ad/es, unless it be the 
multiplication table, and our best educators are telling us that, even 
that had best be taught by practical examples. Table making is 
mere mechanical work, which a child soon learns the secret of, 
and which does him more good as busy work than in any other 
way; but busy work should have the educative elements in it 
which these have not. 


How often is it advisable to require pupils of the intermediate and 
grammar grades to give recitations ? c 
NM. Y. 

This is wholly a matter to be decided by the conditions of the 
school, the town, and public opinion on the subject. I would not 
push the week/y recitations to the point where children learn to 
hate them. No school work requires more tact than this. 


I would like suggestions as to exercises for a graduating class 
from a primary room, Would like to have something besides reci- 
tations and dialogues G. B. N. 

Mich, 

THE JOURNAL will publish a Wand-Drill for primary closing 
exercises in the primary issue May 7. 


Excuse me for criticising anything that is published in so excel- 
lent a paper as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, but there are so many of 
your correspondents who violate an important principle of the Eng- 
lish language that I feel compelled to speak of the matter. They 
use such expressions as *‘ You had better say,” ‘‘ You had better 
go,” instead of “* would better.” 

A little reflection will convince any one that such combinations 
as ‘‘ had say” and ‘*‘ had go’’ are not English. W. Dz. 4H. 

N.S. 


You are right. Much obliged. We have no doubt that edi- 
tors and contributors are both sinners in this matter. We make 
an acknowledgment for the whole family. 





What is the correct area and population of Egypt? I have re- 
ferred to different Geographies and the Encyclopedia, but all 
differ. L. P. C 

Just at present no information would be more grateful to the 
Khedive than the answer to this question. Lord Salisbury would 
chuckle over it. King Humbert would feel very much relieved, and 
so would President Carnot. At present the provisional southern 
boundary is a parallel drawn through Wady Halfa at the 2d catar- 
act. That would give to Egypt proper about 400,000 square miles. 
There is about as much more territory in the Egyptian Soudan, 
but just who will get it is a conundrum that bothers a great many 
foreign powers. The population is estimated at between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000. There are no exact data for answering these ques- 
tions. J. W. REDWAY. 


Why is it that the longest day at the equator is only twelve hours 
long ? INQUIRER. 

Perhaps the following experiment will make the matter plain: 
Thrust a knitting needle through a ball on which the equator has 
been drawn. The plane of the latter must, of course, be perpen- 
dicular to the needle. Now immerse the ball just one-half in water, 
inclining the axis or needle so as to make an angle of about twenty 
or thirty degrees with the surface of the water. Now the half of 
the bali under the surface of the water may represent the half of 
the earth that is in the darkness of night. Notice that just one- 
half the equator receives light from the sun; the other half receives 
none. Hence, the length of daylight must be twelve hours. Notice, 
moreover, that no other parallel is cut into 12-hour lengths by the 
surface of the water. J. W. REDway. 


Facts are stubborn things. These are facts. ‘The Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, of Chicago, fills more places than any other 
four agencies combined. They fill positions in every state in the 
Union. They fill the best places in the teachers’ profession. Their 
agents are the wide-awake, energetic men in the communities 
which they live. If you want a good pos tion your chances of se- 
curing it are multiplied ten-fold by joining this Association. Send 
to Mr. Brewer, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., for their blanks 


Possessing just those powers to purify the blood, create an appetite and build 
up the system, which nearly everybody needs, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the idea 
Spring Medicine. 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellcegg & Co.; price, yc. a year. 


News Summary. 


April 1.—Bismarck celebrates his seventy-seventh birthday.— 
The British defeat natives in Burmah--A tornado causes great 
destruction in western Kansas. 

APRIL 2.—Five U. S. war vessels to test the buoyancy of cellulose. 
—The king of Dahomey tells France that the whole land is his. 

APRIL 3.—Losses of nearly $3,000,000 by fires in New Orleans. 

APRIL 4.—An anarchist plot to blow up thechamber of deputies 
in Madrid discovered. 

APRIL 5.— Lumber trust formedin Georgia.— Letters of Washing- 
ton and other Revolutionary leaders sold in Philadelphia.—St.- 
Petersburg shaken by the explosion of five tons of smokeless 
powder. 

APRIL 6.— Death of ex Senator Willard Salisbury, of Delaware. 
—War imminent in Samoa. 

APRIL 7.—Crops damaged and bridges destroyed by floods in 
Georgia and Alabama, 

APRIL 8.—Thousands of Confederate veterans attend the annual 
meeting of the United Confederate Veterans’ Association in New 
Orleans. 

APRIL 10.—A rebellion at Penkan and British warships sent to the 
scene.—Ex- Minister St. Hilaire, of France, speaking of the Bering 
sea arbitration, said he considered the position of the United States 
weak and the decision likely to favor England. 

APRIL 11.—Serious political troubles in Rio Janeiro.— Many lives 
and much property destroyed by floods in Mississippi—France 
threatens to punish Dahomey.—Death of Judge John K. Porter, 
who was counsel in the Beecher trial and the Guiteau trial. 

APRIL 12.—British favor an attempt to depose the sultan of Zan- 
zibar. 

APRIL 13.—T he birthday of Thomas Jefferson celebrated by 
Democratic banquets. 


PIRACY IN CHINESE WATERS. 

The coasts and rivers of China have always been more or less in- 
fested with pirates. In former years no merchant vessel visited 
the Eastern seas without carrymg a supply of firearms and cut- 
lasses for defense against these attacks. In the days of sailing 
vessels piracy was at its height, but since the introduction of 
steam the chances of a piratical junk overtaking a vessel have 
been reduced to almost nothing, and hence the decline. There was 
a decided increase last year, however, in the number of piracies. 

The junk being no longer able to overhaul a steamer, the pirates 
have taken a new method of getting possession of a vessel. They 
now go on board in large numbers as passengers, and when wi ll 
out from port make a sudden attack upon the officers and crew, 
and thus get possession of the vessel, often only after putting the 
entire ship’s company to death. This has been the case with sev_ 
eral vessels leaving Hongkong for other ports, and of fre- 
quent occurrence on the various steamers plying in the Yang-tse- 
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Kiang and its tributaries. Last summer special vessels of war 
were detailed whose crews were expected to ascertain the charac- 
ter of Chinese passengers. Now at the customs landings at each 
port on the Yang-tse-Kiang every Chinese passenger is examined 
thoroughly and his name taken before being allowed to go on 
board a steamer. The effect of this precaution has been greatly to 
check all recent piratical attacks upon these vessels, and to turn 
the field of action to another part of Chi.a—the southern coast. 

The island ot Hainan has for many years been agathering place 
for various bands of these outlaws, the mountains affording them 
secure retreats. The Chinese government lately sent an expedi- 
tion against all the pirates infesting this section. Many very 
severe encounters have taken place—the pirates knowing that if 
captured they would be immediately beheaded—and several hun- 
dred lives are reported as lost on both sides. The pirates are 
thought to have been very thoroughly rooted out, and no serious 
trouble may be expected from them for some time. 





TOKIO’s GREAT FIRE.—A great fire broke out in Tokio on April 
10 that destroyed 6000 houses. The loss of life was also heavy. 
Tokio is noted for its fires. Io 1858 one fourth of the city was de 
stroyed and in 1876 a fire swept away 8000 buildings. 





A BICYCLE JOURNEY IN MEXICO.—A Texan newspaper reporter 
will travel on his wheel through the drought-stricken regions of 
the states of Coahuila and Durango. He will cross the Sierra 
Madre range of mountains inhabited by De Lara Humares Indians. 
From there he will go to Mazatlan on the Pacific coast. Parts of 
Mexico will be penetrated by him never before visited by an 
American. 





THE MISSISSIPPI BRIDGED. —On May 12, a bridge across the great 
river will be openedat Memphis. Itcrosses at the very spot where 
De Soto discovered the stream and is also the intersecting point of 
all the great Western railroad systems, except the Vanderbilt 
roads. 


Teacher :—**What is emphasis?” 

Pupil ;—*‘ Stress of voice on a word or passage to which one 
wishes to call special attention.” 

Teacher :—*‘ Correct. On what words do the Teachers’ Co-oper- 
ative Association, of Chicago, place special emphasis ?” 


Pupil :—** Places filled : actual work done.” 

Teacher :—‘‘ Where do their imitators place the emphasis? ws 

Pupil :-—* On the word ‘ calls’ * large facilities,’ etc.” 

Teacher :—** Why do not they too place emphasis on ‘ places filied’ 
and ‘ actual work done’ ?” 

Pupil :-—** They can’t, because these words do not occur in their 
writings. They do not wish to call especial attention in that 


direction.” 

Teacher :-—** Well. my boy, where is the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association located ?” 

Pupil :—*‘ In the heart of the great West. The city of Chicago, 
at 70 Dearborn street. No one can forget the number, for in the 
Bible it signifies ‘fullness,’ * completeness,” ‘perfection.’ It isa 
number of ‘ good fortune’ and ‘ good luck.’” 

Teacher :—** It is then well suited to this Association, as it has 
certainly been ‘ good fortune’ to hundreds of deserving teachers 
who have found excellent positions through their agency.’ 





THE 
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A prominent librarian writes: 


‘“*It is used by the visitors 
to the library oftener than 
any other.” 


Of course it is, that is what it is made for—to be 
used oftener than any other. 





We have studied the needs of the 
people and the result is 





THE BEST READY REFERENCE CYCLOPADIA IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


It is sold through agents and on easy payments, if desired. AGENTS, WHERE CAN YOU FIND BETTER BUSINESS? 
Circulars describing special features mailed free. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, §8¥B2S9m2k" 753 and 755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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New Books. 


In The Question of Silver, by Louis R. Ehrich, of Colorado, is 
an able presentation of the anti-free-coinage arguments. Living 
in a silver state he is thoroughly acquainted with the free-coinage 
arguments, and he meets them in a clear, brief, decisive way. 
There is a law to the effect that the cheaper money will without 
fail drive out the dearer one. When our government began to 
coin money it made the ratio between gold and silver 15 to 1, the 
latter being worth $1.38 an ounce. The two metals were coined 
on this basis, the gold dollar having 24.75 grains of pure gold and 
the silver dollar 371.25 grains of pure silver. The silver was 
slightly overvalued and gold almost disappeared from circulation. 
In 1834 an act was passed changing the ratio to 16 to1. Gold 
was slightly over-valued and soon silver coins became scarce. 
From 1853 to 1862, on account of the great production of gold, 
its price fell; silver during those years was worth an average of 
34 cents above the dollar stamp and none was in circulation. In 
the twenty years from 1850 to 1870 there was an enormous pro- 
duction of silver and the price fell. It passed out of circulation— 
demonetized itself, before the act had been passed by Congress, 
In 1874 it was worth $1.27; in ’75, $1.24; in ’76, $1.15 an ounce. 
“ Then and not till then began to be heard the cry of ‘the con- 
spiracy of 1873,’ says the author. In 1889 silver had sunk to 
93} cents an ounce and the coin value of the Bland-Allison silver 
dollar was 72 cents. Mr. Ehrich admits that silver ought to be re- 
stored to its place in the monetary system, but it is madness for 
the United States to do it alone when every leading nation in 
Europe has a gold standard and would be glad to have us take 
their silver at an enhanced price, There is so much of it, it would 
swamp us. One might as well try to get one hundred million 
gallons of water into a five-million reservoir. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London.) 





In the school, the office, or the home no book is so necessary 
as a good dictionary. The large dictionaries of the language are 
too expensive for many. It 1s to meet the wants of such that 
The Handbook Pronuuncing Dictionary was prepared. It is 
concise and as complete as possible within the limits of 448 small 
pages. The phonetic system is adopted in this book on account 
of its simplicity. In orthography the English forms of certain 
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classes of words are used, but in spelling and pronunciation, where 
there is a great difference of authorities both forms are given. 
The definitions have been carefully revised. There are three hun- 
dred and fifty engravings that add much to the beauty and value 
of the volume. The appendices have some very valuable 
features, including abbreviations, foreign words and phrases, 
geographical names with derivations, scripture proper names, and 
directions for addressing persons of rank. It is a very handy lit- 
(G, P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, New York and London. 75 cents.) 


If the calls for charity in New York are many the societies 
whose duty it is torespond tothem are alsomany. The magnitude 
of charitable effort in the city is shown by the New York Chari- 
ties Directory for 1892. It isa substantial volume of 480 pages, 
bound in cloth, and contains the names of the officers of the 
Charity Organization Society, the officials having charge of mat- 
ters relating to the poor, etc., besides facts about the police, the 
courts, foreign consuls, ferries to city islands, department of Pub- 
lic Charities and Corrections, etc. Then come a classified list of 
charities, state, national, city, and private. The book is published 
by the Charity Organization Society (21 University place, Mr. 
Charles D. Kellogg, general secretary), which has done such a re- 
markable work in securing co-operation between the different 
charitable organizations and in suppressing mendicancy. 


A book crammed full of attractive songs 1s Harmonized Melo- 
dies, edited by Charles D. Blake, a well-known musician. There 
are 400 songs, and they are suited to all times, occasions, and 
feelings, being grave, gay, humorous, sacred, and sentimental. 
Although it is designed as a parlor companion at home, the 
teacher will find good things to introduce in the school-room. It 
gives a great deal for the price. (P. Trifet & Co., Boston. 60c. 


Kvery teacher ot small children knows the value of musical 
drills in kindergartens and primary schools. A/exander's Musical 
Drill for Little Children has sixty easy calisthenic exercises 
with piano music for each exercise and many illustrations show- 
ing postures and movements. They include swimming, skipping, 
marching, etc., affording great variety and no small amount of 
pleasure for the pupils. (Dick & Fitzgerald, 18 Ann street, New 
York. 25 cents.) 


For Literary Notes and Magazines see page 420. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
7O Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best | 
Dressing 


Restores hair 

which has become 

thin, faded, or gray. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 

Lowell, Mass. 
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A Fine Silver Watch 
WATCH FREE OF CHARCE 


TO ADVERTISE OUR BUSINESS. 
- ‘| GIVEN Sizes, Good Time cod Warranted, 
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SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 


I solicit consignments of Schoo! and College Text-Books in any quantity and in any conditio 
Prompt and liberal settlements have made this house the popular medium omens teachers every- 
My facilities tor handling 
nker can give you information as to my financial 


where through which to affect clearance; of sup -riuous School Books 
ks are unequalled Any Publisher or 
responsibility 


307-309 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


BUREAU C. R. Lona, Mar., 
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“f We want your name on our mailing list 
so that we can send you our announce- 

es ments, sample lectures, circulars, etc., 

le from time to time. We presume that you 

* wish to keep informed about this home 

ne study movement. 

it- 

ne You will receive by return mail 

a a copy of our summer announce- 

“d ment (just out) giving particulars 

Ir. of forty courses of study. It has 

oa grown a good deal since our first 
announcement five years ago. 

j 

a It may not have occurred to you that you 
“i can at your own home, or at any resort of 
al. your own choosing, have all the advan- 
he tages of a first-class summer school. Stu- 
It dents may begin on any Monday. More 
x. than 400 are now at work. 
al 
al If you take the trouble to write a letter, 
ni enclose 8 cents in stamps for two sample 
= lectures, of which we have an extra supply, 
~ and which we shall send with the announce- 
Ww ment. Better write to-day. 

BOSTON HOME COLLEGE, 178 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, Mass. 
_ THE BALMY DAYS OF SPRING, 
7 When they come, will suggest to the wise teacher the desirability of giving lessons on Plant Life. To do this ) 
/ well she will need 
| | MIssS ARNOLD’S SEWING CARDS. 
f These cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, each card aping Sour inches by five and a-half, 
and numbered according to the scheme given in our catalogue. They are sold in boxes each containing fitty cards. 
No lL. box has in it fifty cards of the same kind, and No. 2 box each one of the fifty designs. We will also sell 
} smaller assortments selected by the numbers to order, provided as many as twelve cards are ordered at one time. 
We also manufacture a line of Embroidery Cotton, in the six standard colors and a soft gray. to take the 
place of the costly embroidery silk which nas been regarded necessary in Kindergarten practice It is on spools 
containing about three hundred y»rds each, assorted in red, yellow, vlue, purple, green, orange and gray. We 
= — ra of the cards and cotton to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, if Taz SCHOOL JOURNAL { 
mentioned. 
Price of box No. 1, 35 cents; No. 2, 40 cents; postage for ether box, 10 cents. Cards by the dozen are 12 | 
cents, postage, 2 cents. 
We also sell these cards in an elegant box with pricking needie, pad and directions, under the head of “ Bradley’s Kindergarten Occupations 
for the Home,” price 50 cents, postage 16 cents. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
22 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. SPRINCFIELD, M4SS. 
25 VOLUMES IN ONE 
IPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES, etc. a . 
Quality unsurpassed. Prices fully 50 per cent under the market. THE 
— From James P. Loftus, Carbondale High School, Carbondale, Pa. T EACHERS’ AND 
“To say that the diplomas you made for us are the ne plus ultra of the lithographer’s art but feebly ex- 
| freases our appreciation. Tne design has the notable characteristics of a steel engraving in its bold, clear-cut ‘ 
ines, in its delicate. harmonious shading and its prominent artistic disp!ay. How you can accomplish such ’ 
admirable lithography at one half the pr.ce which others charge for a greatly inferior product is indeed difi- STU D ENTS LIBRARY 
E cult of comprehension.” . 
5 From Robt. Lewers, Sec’y, Faculty of State University, Reno, Nev. 

7 “The diplomas (three separate designs) are very satisfactory. The workmanship is excellent and the price | By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linn, and others, Eleventh 
a is about 4) per cent. of what we would have to pay elsewhere, as our own price list from other houses show.” year! Undiminished popularity! The best idea 
oa : WE CAN GIVE YOU A HUNDRED REFERENCES EQUALLY COMPLIMENTARY. BUT WHY NOT LET Us SHOW You. 11's and the best methods of the best teachers. 

THE WORK AND THE PRICES THAT TALK ? 
+ Handsome illustrated catalogue and full size specimens—twenty-five designs to choose from for 20—State Superintendents—20 
25 cents—to all who mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. ’ 
= We carry in stock new and beautiful designs suitable for any kind of a school in existence—Public, | 294 thousands of teachers endorse it. The greatest 
Graded, ¥ ‘< i] “ . jal, Shorthand, etc. Don't f: il | work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
to tell us. ‘Unton. ates pa ef ager po] FE gd until the - rush es eoason., in oe Sor examination, or for daily use in the 
school room, 
D. T. AMES, PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL, 202 Broadway, New York. 2. i 
— New Edition Revised to Date. 
F - 
Cl., beveled bds., ma’bl’d edges,$2.50 
eeeeeeeeeeosoeooeoseeeeeee . 
FRENCH MONTHLY MAGAZINE. AGENTS.— This ls the easiest thing to eal ever 
H ‘ ut before teachers. Extra inducements season. 
— Educational Publishers, An invaluable help to French students | Pages and terms free. ; 
n- 66 & 68 Duane St., NEW YORK, |@n4 teachers. Free sample copy. 
AL ws a Address, BERLITZ & CO., T. S. DENISON, Pub., 
ase d talogue an ice list, : 
Covapeie ee. W. Madison Square, NEW YORK. 163 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





WON’T ONE OF THESE DO FOR YOU? 


This early in the season the National League, through 
its various State Bureaus, has been called upon to name teachers 
as follows for over 


4,000 VACANCIES FOR NEXT YEAR! 
otis Superintendents of City Schools ; 616 Principals of Town 
ools; 2:24 Ward Principals for Citi's; 396 Principals of 
Hib Schools; 481. Assistants for High Schools; 635 Grammar, 
rmediate aud Primary teachers; SS Specialists in the De- 
partments of Penmanship, Drawing, Music, »k keeping, Short- 
and, Typewriting, Telexraphy, Elocution, Kindergarten, Syn ‘aN 
thetic ye) - Be, Paydc al Culture, Literature, Mathematics, Lan- oy 
guase. and Science ; 417 College Presidents and pened 76 Burt; 
‘ormal school Principals and Teachers; 395 Principals and chers at 
for Academies, Semiuaries, Private Schools. You can have dupli- 
cate registration in all State Bureaus of the League by enrolling with any of the following: 
'ATE ANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE:—Alabama—A, W. Tee, ocean mn 
McCollum, Ft Smith. Ark.; eo! Megahan, Oakland; Colo, 
Edmund surdaugh, Easton, Md.; Fla 





Ark.—Ind. Ter.—H. B. 

—_— Denver, Col. Del., Md.— 
H. Beals, Milledecvilie Indana—Geo. F. Bass, Indianapolis ; 
llinois—D. H. Smalley, Chicago: aa, Neb.- = 1? E. Plummer, Des Moines ; Kansas—U. P. Shull, Wichita; 


Kentucky—J. W. Newman, Lexington ; Miss . La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. ; Mont., Idaho—s. A. Merritt, 
Helena, Mont.; Missouri—J. M. Johnson. Sparta; Michigan—. W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids; New England, 
Boston ; N N. and S. Carolina—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. C.; N. Dakota—Lucius Fancher, Devil's Lake ; 
New Jersey—M. H. Paddock, , ay City ; New York—Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie ; Ot:io—Samuel Findley, 
Akron ; Oregon—S. A. Randle, Jefferson ; Pennsylvania—Benjamin Evans, Pittsburg ; South Dakota—Clarence 
Cc. Bras, Mitchell; Tennvessee—Samuel Hixson. Chattanooga ; Texas—J. L. Taff, Austin ; Utah, Nevada. a 
Newburn, Salt Lake City ; hi inia—W. Virginia, Richmond, Va.; W isconsin, Minnesota—R. B. 
Hazard, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Washington—Geo. A. Sta .ley, Tacoma. 
THE Nt&w YORK LEAGUE TEACIIERS’ RUREAYULU. 

Evmon L. Mosror, Manager, Coxsackie, New York, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 1oo-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Pl, Boston, Mass.; 3 Union Sq., New York; 106 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Blk, Chattanooga, Tenn,; 12054 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking petitions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES & CO, 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHTO. 


Ed. Fall vacancies to be filled early : College President, $350; Prof. of Chem- 
ba. Rureau istry, $2200; 10College alt Professors, $1000 —$1800 ; 3 High School 
Musi vic Directors, $800. entown $1100; 2 Superintendents, Al 
“my Business transacted in every ate. 13th year. Circulars free. a 
x B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown. Pa. 
FIRST CLASS TEACHER = WE DO NOT CHARGE A KEGI-TR«1- 
N FEE, therefore we cannot afford to spend 


time and ¢ffort on teachers ot doubtful eel does and uncertion success. GOUD TEACHERS 
ARE WANTED and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. CUOtLEGE AND 
NOKMAL GRA !UATES are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances of 
securing a good position. Send stamp to-day for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, Proprietor ~~ Jtomager. UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, (Established 1880.) 
East i4th Street, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in ob- 
taining situations. Send stamp for Application Form, which explains fully our terms and methods. 
W. A. CHOATE & Cw., | Beese HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, { alah 24 State St, ALBANY, N. Y. 


NO FE. 





























ONLY are wanted at this Agency. For the 











for registration, commission only. 


Business like AMERICAN 


service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teac h- SCHOOL 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- 
mies, Colleges or Families. Vacancies in variety—many of the best. BUREAU. 


Blanks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West 14th St, New York. ! gEstablishea 1885. 


of the School and College Bureau “ Elmhurst (Chicago), IIL, is 

now ready. Send for it, and note, The hundreds of positions 

this Bureau fills in the best eollaaea, normals, academies, city 
schools, &c. 2. That it can be of service to YOU, eg Hy it has something to offer in all departments of 
educational work, and in all parts of the country. That its methods are rational and intelligent and not 
** hearsay” or ** haphazard. ‘Lhis book is of valua to every ambitious teacher. 


Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, ILL. 








The Briege Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teacbers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schoois, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, and renting of school property. 
oe and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. | ,... Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Yorx City, 


KINDERGARTEN sem: 








J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14TH STREET, 
New York. 


For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7o Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, A/axager. 





chermerhorn’s ‘ Teachers’’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855, 
3 Easr 14TH Street, N. Y. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


M. V. BIDGOOD, anece 
Ror 1989. EW VORK cITy.’* 








Anything-Anywhereat Any Time 


Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 SPRUCE ST .NEW YORK. 





EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Speciac Features. Sececr Parties. 
Organized 1882. For “ Itinerary ” address, 


HOWARDS. PAINE, A.M.,M.D., Albany,N.Y - 








NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL+» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents cf the State who Ir- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


&?" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT .—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools shouid apply to his School Commis- 
sioner or City Supt rintendent who will forward ® 
recommendation for appointment to the State Su 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the schoo to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION.—A gerece must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an examina- 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
indicating that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of 4 weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ- 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High Schoot 
my, or Academic department of a Union Shoes a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is —— to 
each student spending an entire term of 0 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools sen@ 
for circulars to the Principals as follows 
Brockport, ........CHAS. D. McLeay, LL.B 
Buffalo..... eseeeseeeJAMES M. Cassety, Pu.D- 
Cortland,,.......... FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pu.D- 
Fredonia ...,.......F. B. PALMER, Pu.D. 
Geneseo..... sseceeeeJNOe M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz,.,.......FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta,...........JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
Oswego.............E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg, ........Fox HoLpEN, LL.B. 
Petsdam............ THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa.D- 
Persons graduating from ham yr A. 4h on 
hereafter organized, and bringin: the’ 
tificate of proficiency from the pr neipal of ¢ ipal of the school 
where the work was performed, will 
the following subject z.utters compi+te tor th a 7 
Courses : Aritbmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poll- 


Sen’ | Geography, American History and Civil Govern 
me 





The Snent uality of Bells oor Churches, 
Schools. etc. Fully warranted. 
Write f for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEM & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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